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In an article which appeared not long ag;o in a Peri- 
odical, the following passage with reference to Shakspere 
caught my attention : — ** That all onr Poet's serions Plays 
ahonnd in profound observoHom^ and nuuoims of the soundest 
wisdom, is a fact tiiat cannot escape any but the most 
careless readers," — (and farther on,) — ^'^The Beauties of 
Shakspere have been collected ; the Philosophy of Shaks* 
pere might make ap a most interesting volome.*' 

That the writer's notions in this respect entirely coin* 
cided with my own, " Ecce signum /" 

The world is only now just beginning to appreciate 
Hhakspere. His poetical beauties, indeed, have been widely 
and jnstly landed by the Uteraryy and certainly the people 
have (often without knowing it) been indebted to him for 
many *^ household words," ** wise saws and modem in- 
stances :" but it is an undoubted truth, that, until very 
lately, until some splendid editions of his works have 
drawn a more than ordinary attention to them, his greater 
and more numerous merits have been almost a sealed 
book to the multitude — especially ^e female multitude* 



VI PREFACE. 

One onfortanate blemish — an offence against the ad- 
vanced refinement and delicacy of the times — the intro- 
duction of topics and phrases now excluded from polite 
society, has operated most lamentably against his reputa^ 
tion: and, amongst the ignorant and narrow-minded, 
(who, of necessity, form no small portion of all commoni- 
ties) has obtained for him (however preposterous the fact 
may seem) the character of an immoral writer. Nay, some 
reverend writers, more zealous than wise, have even gone 
so far as to affirm that Shakspere was destitute of religious 
feeling and reverence for God. The true friends of reli- 
gion and morality must regret that their advocates, in 
making such a charge, have grossly departed from truth. 
The fact is, that the profane passages occurring in our 
Author's Plays, are either uttered by personages whom 
Shakspere intends to hold up to reprobation, and in whom 
piety would destroy consistency of character; or, he 
manages to show in the context, that he himself approves 
them not. As to his religions feeling and reverence for 
God, it is sufficient for me to refer to the following pages 
for undeniable testimony in his favour. 

I have no wish or intention to deny or apologize for the 
besetting sin of our great Poet, the sin against propriety : 
but admit and much regret its existence. Yet the faults of 
Shaktpere were the faults of his times ;* his beauties are beau- 
ties of eternity ! And, in spite of the fireqnent occurrence 
of the objectionable passages alluded to, it may still be 
safely affirmed, that the tendency of his works is univer- 

• It u well known, for inataace, that 4riosto redtcd hit "Orlando" for tlw 
anrasement of Locretta Borgia, and the ladici of her ooort. Now, in all probap 
bflity, the wife of a beggar, in oor times, would fed insulted by having certiun por- 
tions of that poem read in her presence. 
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saUy of the higheai moral characier^ and that they abound 
with the highest possible wisdom, viz. Christian Philosophy, 

It has been my deeply interesting task to select such 
passages of moral wisdom and relating to the science of 
the mind, as could be detached from the context without 
being damaged, or rendered obscure, by the separation : 
and the mass of Philosophy contained in the following 
extracts, is the result of my labours. If my readers be not 
amazed at the enormous quantity of wisdom and goodness 
proceeding from the pen of that one man Shakspere — if 
the Solomon of old fall not into insignificance in their 
minds, as they peruse these pages-— their sentiments must 
indeed be different from mine. 

I have had some difficulties to contend with in this task 
of extracting. In the first place, it will be remembered 
that the woik is not *' the beauties *' of Shakspere, but " the 
Philosophy ** of Shakspere ; I have accordingly been com- 
pelled to restrict myself to certain bounds ; and, not un- 
frequently, to break off in the middle of an exquisite pas- 
sage merely because, though the beauty might continue, 
the philosophy happened to cease there. It has, further, 
been my desire to insert only such philosophy as it was 
evident that the Author himself approved of; his approval 
being generally inferred from the context, or other circum- 
stantial evidence. I should also explain that on the other 
hand (but in a very few cases) I have ventured to omit 
inserting extracts, containing in my o^imon false philoso- 
phy, although the Poet might seem to favour it. One of 
these rare cases may be mentioned as an exaemple. It is 
the hacknied passage of which spouters and quoters have 
long been enamoured, but the wisdom of which appears to 
me to vanish on examination :— ^' There is a tide in the 
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Viii PREFACE. 

affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
t tone,'' &c. &C. Now, it is my belief that there is, in fact, 

no one particular moment of a man's life possessing the 
peculiar magic to elevate him to prosperity; but that 
man's fortunes may ebb and flow a thousand times during 
his existence — that they may be lost and retrieved times 
without number. But, as I have before observed, the pas- 
sages omitted for the reason last stated, are so few and 
insignificant as scarcely to deserve being mentioned ; and 
I would fain hope that I have been, on the whole, suc- 
cessful in c<)Uecting from Shakspere's Plays, all ihe good 
Philosophy that could be detached without injuring the 
sense. 

It may be noticed that I have not culled a single extract 
from " Titus Andronicus.'' The reason is shortly stated. 
I could not discover one single fine passage of original 
Philosophy in the whole play. This circumstance alone 
would be convincing proof to my mind, that Shakspere 
never wrote it. Thanks to those critics who.. have main- 
tained that the play is not Shakspere's ! I dp trust,, at all 
events, that no future edition of his works wiU.be disgraced 
by containing it. 

Lastly, for my own remarks, I must entreat my Readers' 
indulgence. If they should prove unpalatable, or be con- 
sidered trifling, or deficient in originality, the remedy is 
near — shut the eyes upon them, and turn to the great wise 
man himself, over the leaf ! 

M.H. R. 

« 

October, 1841. 
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ITS USES. 




Duke Senior, 

|ow, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hafh not old cnstom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; as, the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
E'en till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say — 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am,-* 
Sweet are tiie uses of Adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.* 

A$ you likf U. Act ii. Scene 1. 



• Ittcems that after the rapentition of the existence of a jewel in the toad's 
head had exploded, belipf iu a charm appertidDing to a peculiar knot of bony 
stmctnre, diseoTered there by tome anatomists, still continoed anumgst the vnlgar. 

B 



THE PHILOSOPHT OF 8HAK&PERE. 



ITS UNIYERSALITX*. 

Duke Senior, Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy ; 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play. 

Urid, Act U. Soene 7, 



ITS BENEFITS. 

K, Hen. V, There is some soul of goodness in things evil , 
Would men observingly distil it out. 

• ••••• 

Besides, they are our outward consciences. 

And preachers to us all ; admonishing 

That we should dress us fairly for our end. — 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And make a moral e'en of the devil himself. 

King Henry V. Act iv. Soene 1 • 

K* Hen. V. Tis good for men to love their present pains, 
Upon example : so the spirit is eas'd : 
And when the mind is quickened, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 

Ibid. 



AS A TRIAL OF CHARACTER. 

Agamemnon, The ample proposition that hope makes, 
In all designs begun on earth below. 
Fails in the promised largeness : checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest reared ; 
As knots, by the confldx of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 



ADVERSITY. 

Tortive and errant from his coarse of growth. — 

Nor, Princes, is it matter new to us 

That we come short of our suppose so far. 

That, after seven years siege, yet Troy's walls stand : 

Sith every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gave it surmis'd shape. Why, then, yon Princes, 

Do you with cheeks abashed behold our works ; 

And think them shames, which are indeed nought else 

But the protractive trials of great Jove 

To find persistive constancy in men ? 

The fineness of which metal is not found 

In Fortune's love ; for then, the bold and coward. 

The wise and fool, the artist and unread. 

The hard and soft, seem all affin'd and kin ; 

But, in the wind and tempest of her fi-own. 

Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away ; 

And what hath mass or matter by itself 

Liesy rich in virtue and unndngled. 



Nettor, . . In the reproof of chance* 

Lies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth, 
How many shallow, bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler buUc ! 
But, let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and anon, behold 
The strong-ribb'd'bark through liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus' horse : where's then the saucy boat, 
Whose weak, untimber'd sides but even now 

* Misfortune. 
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Co-rival'd greatness ? — Either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toast for Neptune. £ven so 

Doth valour's show, and valour's worth, divide 

In storms of fortune ! 

TroUus and Cressida. Act i. Scene 3. 



Philosophers and poets, in all ages, have made *' the ills 
of life and the way to bear them " a favorite subject of 
their discourse ; but, amongst the many who have '^ dis- 
coursed eloquent music " on this topic — a topic of deep 
interest to all that are '* born of woman " — it would be 
difficult to select a human author who has treated it more 
justly or more beautifully than Shakspere. 

Classical readers, indeed, with the hosts of fine passages 
on adversity, contained in the Latin and Greek writers of 
antiquity, crowding on their memories, may for a moment 
hesitate to allow him such a towering pre-eminence ; but, 
it appears to me, their hesitation can be but /or a moment. 

It should never be forgotten that the ancients, not- 
withstanding all their wisdom, possessed in fact but a 
glimmering of the true character of human life in all its 
bearings ; indeed their views of it were little more than 
sufficient to '' make darkness visible." Amongst the hea- 
then writers of old, it is confessed, one may here and there 
be met with, whose reason, discarding the monstrosities of 
the received Mythology, led him to a dim sort of notion 
of an Almighty Providence, and to some cold calculations 
as to the possibility or even probability of a future exist- 
ence beyond the grave ; but the notion was vague, the 
calculations and speculations as such,' like every thing 
human, were liable to error, and they wanted besides that 
certainty and definitiveness necessary to weave them into 
the chords of the heart ; they were moreover, after all, 
confined to the learned, and if indulged in, would have 
failed to meet with a warm response in the feelings of the 
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multitude. Exquisite, therefore, as their reflections on 
fortit<ide under adversity may be> they must needs exhibit 
a deficiency inherent and inevitable —ignorance of the 
real end of adversity ; without a knowledge of which, it 
were vain to preach to mortals the way to bear it. How 
vain, indeed, such preachings were, may be gathered from 
the simple circumstance that suicide^ as a remedy for 
misfortune, was in those times accounted a virtue ! But 
of that anon. 

But Shakspere enjoyed a light that was denied to your 
Platos and Aristotles ; viz. the Christian Revelation ! 
Only once attain a certain knowledge of the existence of 
an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-beneficent Providence ; 
and of the fact, that the present state of existence is 
merely a state of probation and preparation for another of 
infinite duration, the happiness of which will depend upon 
the formation of character in the present one — ^then the 
grand enigma of the origin and permission of evil is at 
once and satisfactorily solved. And in that inestimable 
knowledge we have an inspiring enei^ and support und^ 
temporary ills, that could not otherwise by any possibility 
be supplied to us. Then, and then alone, can we feel in 
our innermost heart, the full truth and beauty of our 
Poet's remark that - 

" There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men observingly disUl it out." 

And when disheartened by unavoidable hardships, we 
may console ourselves with the persuasion that 

" In the reproof of chance, 
Lies the tnie proof of men :" 

And that disappointments and afiSiictions are 

** But the protractive trials of great God, 
To find peitristive constancy in men ! " 
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DBSCUBBD. 

Macbeth. Vaoltiiig ambitaon, which overleaps itself. 

Metcbeth. Act i. Scene 7. 



Rone. Thriftless ambition, that wilt raren ap 

Thine own life's means. 

Ibid. Act ii. Scene 4. 



ITS VNITER^ALITT. 

JTi Hen. VI. Bat what a point, my lord, your falcon made-^ 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! — 
To see how God in all his creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds axe fain of climbing high. 

ind part King Hen, YL Act ii. Scene 1. 



ITS DANGERS. 

fFolsey, Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me.^ 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 

King Henry YllL Act m. Scene S. 



AMBITION. 



ITS INOBATITUDE. 



Brutus, But 'tis a common proof* 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attams the upmost round, 
He then onto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

Jiiliitt Ctuar, Act ii. Scene 1. 



ITS UNSUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER. 

Guilderstem, The very substance of the ambitious 

is merely the shadow of a dream. 

Hamlet. A dream itself is but a shadow.* 
Rosencrantz, Truly, and I hold ambition of so light 

and airy a quality, that it is but a shadow's shadow, 

Hamlet, Act ii. Scene 8. 



It must be admitted that ambition has in all times been 
pretty copiously abused. Has it always been with dis- 
crimination ? For, are all its elements essentially evil ? 
Does it not, in truth, contain in it some yearning after the 
wonderful and sublime ? Is there not in its composition a 
spark of the infinite f Though this spark do mostly blaze, 
and explode, and scorch like the lightning's flash ; may it 

• Vide *< dmau" pott. 
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not sometimes glow into the refulgency of the morning 
star? 

Now, as it appears to me, there is a good ambition, and 
a had ambition. Two ingredients go to constitute the 
latter: an unworthy end; and pleasure felt in rising by 
another's fall or detriment. It is, of course, to this worldly 
and culpable sort of ambition that our Poet's observations 
apply. Such ambition, though universally censured, as I 
have before remarked, strange to say, is almost as univer- 
sally indulged in. From Alexander of Macedon, who 
wept that he had no more barbarian worlds to conquer ; 
and the modem ''Man of Fate" who lately held the 
civilized world in a state of terror, elevating himself at 
the expense of the bodies and souls of some millions of his 
fellow-creatures — down to Beau Brummell, whose ^' sum' 
mum bonum " was setting the fashion of a coat, or the tie 
of a neckcloth — ^from the inhabitants of princely palaces, 
down to the village poUticians in their pot-houses, all, all 
are cursed with ambition, of some sort or degree ! 



it 



Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high ! '* 



And, alas ! it boots not that observation shews they often 
get a fearful tumble for their pains ; it would seem that 
experience has no beneficial effect on these climbers, who 
would still fain try their hands at a rise strongly resem- 
bling the slippery pole at a country fair. 

Of all the species of ambition, the political and military 
are the most mischievous, involving as they do the happi- 
ness or misery of large masses. W arlike ambition, feeding 
on human blood, one would think could hardly be looked 
upon with other feelings than those of horror and detesta- 
tion ; but it may be viewed in another light — that of its 
preposterous absurdity ; and I cannot refrain from quoting 
an apt illustration of its latter characteristic, from one of 
the wisest works of the present century.* 

* Sartor Resartu. 
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" A litUe dog, in mad terror, was rushing past : some 
homan imps had tied a tin-kettle to its tail : thus did the 
agonized creature, load jingling, career through the whole 
length of the town, and became notable enough. Fit 
emblem of many a conguering hero, to whom fate (wedding 
fantasy to sense as it often elsewhere does) has malignantly 
appended a tin-kettle of ambition to chase him on ; which, 
tiie faster he runs, urges him the faster, the more loudly, 
and the more foolishly ! " 
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IT8 CURE. 

Norfolk, Stay, my lord, 

And let yoar reason with your choler question 
What 'tis you §fo about ! To climb steep hills. 
Requires slow pace at first. Anger is like 
A fiiU-hot horse ; who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you : be to yourself 
As you would to your friend. . • • 

Be advis'd ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself.* We may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at. 
And lose by over-running. Know you not, 
The fire that mounts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In seeming to augment it, wastes it ? Be advis'd : 
I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself: 
If with the sap of reason you would quench, 

Or but allay, the fire of passion. 

King Henry VIIL Act i. Scene I . 



* Mr. Stevens teately suggetti that the Poet here had in his mind the passage in 
Danie! chap. iii. ver. 83. "Therefore because the king's commandment was urgent, 
and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of Are $lew thoK wun that took tip Sbadr 
rach, Meshac, and Abcdn^o." 
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ANGEA REPENTS TOO LATE. 



Menenius, This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of nnscann'd swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to its heels. 

CoriaHanm. Act iii. Soene ] . 



The advice here given as to the proper mode of suhdning 
anger, is certainly the hest, if it can he foUowed. Only 
reason with yonr own anger, and yon will generally see its 
folly and conquer it. The common maxim is admirable 
enough in its way : '* When you are angry, count twenty 
before you speak! " with this qualification, however, — 
that it is one of those things much easier said than done. 
The fact is, that the rage is generally spent, before the 
reason comes ; and the more the pity. 

Dangerous and wicked as anger always is, it is perhaps 
peculiarly mischievous in private life, where sympathy 
and amiability make up a great part of our daily nourish- 
ment — indeed there is no fault that tends more to embitter 
domestic happiness, or is more apt to be infectious, in 
spite of the wholesome truth that ** a soft answer tumeth 
away wrath." It is a melancholy reflection too, that the 
human mind, allowing pain to make a deeper and stronger 
impression than pleasure, a few hot and hasty words will 
sometimes undo the effect of a month's customary kindness. 
Well may such considerations warn all the amiably dis- 
posed *< to set a guard upon their tongue ! ** 
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BENEVOLENCE DISINTERESTED. 

Timon. . . There's none 

Can truly say, he gives, if he receives.* 

Timon of Athens. Act i. Scene 3. 

MAN BORN TO DO BENEFITS. 

Timon, . We are bom to do benefits. 

Ibid. 

THE RICH SHOULD OF THEIR SUPERFLUITY LEARN 

BENETOLENCE. 

King Lear. Poor naked wretches, wheresue'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and windowed raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these ? Oh, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, Pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel j 
That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 
And shew the heavens more just 

King Lear. Act iii. Sceue 4. 

* Meaning " if he receives any thing in return for his gift." 
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Earl of Glonter. Here, take this purse, thon whom the 
Heaven's plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes ; that I am wretched * 
Makes thee the happier : — Heavens deal so still ! 
I Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth nut feel, feel your power quickly ! 
So dlFtribotion should undo excess, 
And each man have enough. 

King Lear. Act iv. Scene 1. 



I 



I 



Some moralists have taken great pains to enforce on their 
readers the distinction between beneficence and bene- 
volence. They might have spared themselves a great 
portion of their trouble ; as attention to the words them- 
selves establishes a pretty obvious difference; but, in 
respect to their labours, I have headed this part with two 
titles instead of one. Sbakspere's lucubrations relate to 
benevolence in its active state. 

Of its passive state the moralists alluded to have spoken 
not a little disparagingly, as if even doubting its exist- 
ence : for (they argue) ** if benevolence exist at all, it will 
shew itself in deeds: and if it shew not itself in deeds, it 
is worthless : " a mode of argument very specious, but 
leading to nothing. For one must have little experience 
in the things of this world, not to be aware that, as there 
are many cases where good is conferred without the 
slightest good wUl on the part of the donor ; so the occur- 

• The Eari meant " my wretchedneM makiiig my gold Taloden to me." 
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rence of the convene is equally undeniable, viz. of parti- 
cular cases where good wiU exists without the power or 
possibility of carrying it into action. Passive or active, 
still it may be there. 

However, with the fear of such a stem system of ethics 
before them, let all well-disposed persons exert themselves 
to give as frequent and palpable proofs as possible that 
they possess the disposition, not forgetting that golden 
truth in the preceding extract : 

** We are born to do benefits." 

Yes ! we are bom to do benefits, and more than this, in 
Heaven's mercy, we are bom to find our reward at once, 
in doing them ! For, I may observe, that if there is one 
fact more than another, on which all mankind are agreed, 
it is, that there is no earthly happiness to compare with 
the consciousness of having spent a life in doing good. 

Some Utilitarians * go so far as to deny altogether the 
existence of such a quality as benevolence, and maintain 
that self-love is at the bottom of all beneficent actions. 
Now, it may be granted, that if man always knew his own 
real interests, he might undoubtedly be beneficent for the 
sake of the mental satisfaction with which it has pleased 
God to accompany such a course ; or even for the sake of 
some probable gains of a grosser nature in return ; — ^but 
that man^s beneficence must of necessity always proceed from 
such selfish motives alone, I take it upon myself, in the 
name of all human nature, most strenuously to deny. 
Unhappy must those Utilitarian gentlemen be, if they 
have not, at some moments in their lives, felt the delight 
attending the promptings of love and humanity towards 
their brethren of mtuikind ! And if they are so miserable 
themselves as to be a sort of lusus natura, and deficient in 
this noble quality, let them not (after the manner of the 
fox without a tail in the fable) seek to deprive their fellow 
creatures of it ! 

• Vide " BenthaB't DwAtology." 
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No! amongst the mazy labyrinths of opposing systems 
of mental and moral philosophy, let phrenology be sin- 
gled out and thanked, for having at least rescued the 
human character from such a blot, as the cold utilitarian 
scheme would have soiled it with, and given it (in accord- 
ance indeed with what experience alone would have 
taught us) an active, independent organ of benevolence, 
bom with its birth, and strengthening with its strength. 




(CHi^mAc^igm 



ITS rORMATION. 

lofo. 'Tis tfi owrBelves that we are thus or thus. Our 
bodies are our gardens ; to the which our wills are gar- 
deners; so that if we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce; set 
hyssop, and weed up thyme ; supply it with one gender of 
herbs, or distract it with many; either to have it steril 
with idleness, or manured with industry ; why, the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. If the 
balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to poise 
another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our 
natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclu- 
sions : but we have our reason, &c. &c. 

OtheUo. Aot L Soene 3. 
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ITS CHANGE BT TIME. 

Benedick. A man loves the meat in his youth, that he 
cannot endure in his age. 

Much ado ofrott^ Nothing. Aet ii. Scene 3. 



Iaoo's speech is one of consummate wisdom. — ^Though we 
cannot, it should be observed, command at our birth, the 
predominance of good qualities, yet our dispositions, good 
and bad, grow by cultivation, as surely as flowers and 
weeds, and did we but seize every opportunity of culti- 
vating the former, and pruning and rooting out the latter, 
much might be done to render the character what it ought 
to be. There are few of us aware what a tremendous, 
what an awfully responsible power we have of forming 
our own character, even in spite of apparently untoward 
circumstances. It is the determination that is wanting, 
and until something is done in the way of moral educa- 
tion, which is but as yet in its infancy, the evil of this 
defect will still continue. 

Shakspere's remark too, on the change of taste and 
judgment in man as time rolls on, is full of truth. In 
fact, every thing changes, human character, the earth, sea, 
stars, firmament, probably all beings however exalted, 
save the Deity himself. 




iiEigm3Fta'2aS 



RoHlind. 
IH^iiD your experience makes you »aA'. 1 had mther 
iU& l)"'^ ' '*"*' '" '""ke me merry, than experience (o 
mdiE me sad. 



Katheriiu. He • made ber melancholy. Bad, and heaiy. 
And «a ilie died : bad she heea ligtit, like joii. 
Of aoch a merrj, nimble, stirring ipirit, 
She might haie been a grandam ere she died ; 
And so may you : for a light heart Uvea long '. 
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Many have thought that cbeerfalness is constitutional) 
and arises from a peculiar quality or flow of the blood ; 
and it is difficult to avoid admitting the existence of 
an innate cheerfulness, on observing the extraordinary 
buoyancy and rebound of spirits exhibited by some per- 
sons after exposure to calamities of the most bitter and 
poignant description. Nevertheless, though a constitu- 
tional cheerfulness may sometimes exist, it' must not, 
therefore, be supposed that such a desirable quality may 
not also be obtained by striving for it. DeHrMe I say, 
for Rosalind's philosophy appears to me to be a true one. 
Many as are the trials of this life, and fleeting as are its 
enjoyments, on reckoning the sum total of them, it does 
not appear to me that sadness should be the result. The 
truth is, we are too apt to count our troubles as hardships 
and undeserved, and pass over the mass of happiness 
within our experience, and within our reach, as a com- 
monplace sort of property that is merely our due. Add 
to this the persuasion, which ought to be found in every 
religious mind, that aU is for the best in the end ; and it 
will be found that cheerfulness is a Christian duty, as 
well as a politic philosophy. The reasons in favour of 
cultivating it are innumerable. 

Shakspere, in all his varied knowledge, was by no 
means ignorant of human physiology, and his observa- 
tions on cheerfulness inducing health and long life, are 
full of truth. This particular effect of a cheerful habit of 
mind alone may well persuade to its cultivation. 

In lauding cheerfulness, many writers, however, have 
gone much farther than Shakspere. He was a man that 
seldom sacrificed truth for the sake of startling his readers 
with a striking piece of originality— a vice so much in 
fashion in our days. Touching this subject, Mr. Carlyle 
has gone some lengths in saying that *'no man who has once 
wholly and heartily laughed can be altogether irreclaimably 
bad" He has perhaps kept on the safe side in this rather 
strange assertion, inasmuch as no man (laugher or no 
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laugher) can be assamed to be altogether irredaimMy bad. 
Bat he has been entirely eclipsed in this matter, by 
Madame Von Goethe, (the poet's mother) who has pro- 
pounded the following maxim : — ^ Amuse thyself and be 
merry— :/br he vaho laugh$ can commit no deadly sin /** Alas 
for the character and consistency of the whole brood of 
fashionable melo-dramatic authors, who in?ariably make 
their unprincipled heroes and heroines commit murders, 
and all manner of deadly sins," with the accompaniment 
either of ** hellish laughter," ** a diabolical grin," ** a hor- 
rid chuckle,'' or for the want of something better, a " ha ! 
ha ! " thrice repeated. 

Laughter is such a fadnating topic, that it may possibly 
be recurred to again in these pages. 
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Corin, I earn that I eat ; get that I wear; owe do man 
hate, envy no man's happiness ; glad of other men's good, 
content with my harm. 

As you like it. Act iii. Scene 2. 



Iden, Lord, who would live tarmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
This small inheritance, my father left me, 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
1 seek not to wax great by others' waning ; 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my state, 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

Znd part King Henry VI. Act iv. Scene 10. 



Anne BulUm. . . Verily, 

I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom. 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old Lady, .Our content 



Is our best having.* 



Kiftg Henry YLll, Act ii. Scene 3. 
* Pouetiion. 
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lago. Poor and content, is rich and rich enough ; 
But riches, fineless,* is as poor as winter 
To him that e?er fears he shall be poor. 

OtheUo, Act fiL Scene 3. 



The prevalence of restless discontent in nearly all classes 
of our community is a melancholy fact; and worthy of 
the deepest consideration. Its causes and remedies, if 
properly treated of, would in themselves fill a volume ; I 
will only therefore remark in this place, that one of the 
most absurd forms in which it exhibits itself is, in one 
class aping the customs and manners (not always the best) 
of the classes abo?e them in rank. I am told that the 
virtue of contentment is beautifully apparent in the 
domestic life of Switzerland, and indeed of many other 
parts of the European continent, where men of the highest 
eminence in learning, and women of the most brilliant 
and accomplished minds, live happy and satisfied in a 
humble sphere of society, with a smaller income than 
many a forgeman makes in our English iron foundries. 

Who so cursed as we, with that vulgar vice the love of 
gentility ? We have much to learn. 

* Boandlen. 
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SHOULD BB PROMPT. 



Austria. By how much unexpected, by so mnch 

We must awake endeavour for defence : 

For, courage mounteth with occasion. 

Xhtg John, Aot ii. Soena I. 



ITS REWARD. 

K, Bidtard II. . . They well deserve to have 

That know the strongest and surest way to get. 

King Bictuurd 11, Act iii. Soene 3. 

Hatsyur. Out of this nettle, danger, we plndc this flower, 
safely* 

lit part King Sen, IV. Act ii. Scene 3. 



AFFECTED BT IMAGINATION. 



Motion. My lord, your son had only but the corps,* 
But shadows, and the shows of men, to fight ; 



* Meuiag ** eorpwt.*' Amongrt the vulgar in wmie parts of Eoglaad, tlie ■ing*' 
lar ** eorp," and plural ** eorfB," are itfll ia i 
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For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies firom their sonls ; 
And they did fight with qneasinest, constrain'd, 
As men drink potions : that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our side ; but, for their spirits and souls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up. 
As fish are in a pond : but now, the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 
Supposed sincere, and holy in his thoughts. 
He's foUow'd both with body and with mind. 

9nd peurt King Htnry IV. Act L Scene 1. 



NOT SELFISH. 

Young Clifford, He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love ; nor he that loves himself 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour. 

2nd part King Henry VI. Act v. Scene 2. 



INFECTIOUS. 



Q, Mar. My lord, cheer up your spirits; our foes are nigh, 
And this sofi; courage makes your followers faint. 

3rd part King Henry VI. Act ii. Scene £• 



Prince, Methinks, a woman of this valiant spirit 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, foil a man-at-arms. 
I speak not this, as doubting any here : 
For did I but suspect a fearful * man, 

* Tlmoroas. 
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He should have leare to go away betimes ; 

Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 

And make him of like spirit to himself. 

3rd part King Henry VI. Act ▼. Soene 4. 



SHOULD RISE WITH THE OCCASION. 

Q, Margaret, . Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallowed in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot still. Is't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad. 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 
And give more strength to that which hath too much ; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and courage might have saved ? 
Ah, what a shame 1 ah, what a fault were this ! 

We will not from the helm, to sit and weep ; 
But keep our course, though the rough wind say — no. 
From shelves and rocks that threaten us with wrecks 
As good to chide the waves, as speak them fair ! 
Why, courage then ! what cannot be avoided 
'Twere childish weakness to lament or fear ! 

Ibid. 



MORAL COURAGE. 



King, Brave conquerors ! — ^for so you are. 
That war against your own affections. 
And the huge army of the world's desires. 

Love'alMbour't lost, Act i. Soene 1. 



COURAGE. 35 

}8t Senator. He's truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe ; and make his wrongs 
His outsides ; wear them, like his raiment, carelessly ; 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 

Timon of Athena, Aet iii. Scene 5. 



INSPIRED BT INTEGRITY. 



Brutus. There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. 

JuUus C^gsar, Act ir* Scene 3 



PREPARES FOR THE WORST. 



Casshu, But, since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 

Ibid, Act T. Scene 1. 



DANGEROUS WHEN FOUNDED ON FURT. 

Enobarbus, . . To be furious, 

Is, to be frighted out of fear : and in that mood. 
The dove will peck the estridge : and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heart : When valour preys on reason. 
It eats the sword it fights with. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Act iii. Scene 11. 
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EXCITED BY HARDSHIPS. 

Imogen Famine, 

£re clean it overthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty and peace breed cowards : hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 

Cymbeline. Act iiu Scene 6. 



The Poet has exhausted the subject, and positively leaves 
one nothing to say on it. He has exhibited it in all its phases, 
shown the superiority of moral over animal courage, how 
it is affected by sympathy and imagination, and above all, 
placed before us its highest triumph, viz. a conquest over 
our own bad dispositions. ** Verhum sat sapieniibus,^' 




(CUS^OSff AHBD HADBEW 



FaktUme. How use doth breed a habit m a man ! 

Ttoo OenOemen qf Verona. Act t. Scene 4. 



men's judgments affected bt habits and 
circumstances. 

Enobarbus. . . I see men's judgments are 

A parcel of their fortmies : and. things outward 

Do draw the inward quality after them. 

To suffer all alike. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Aet iii. Scene 11. 



King Lear. The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. 

Kittg Lear, Act iii. Scene 2. 



TIRTUE ATTAINED BT HABIT. 

Hamlet. • . . Refrain to-night : 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 

HamleL Act iiL Seene 4. 
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SENSIBILITY BLUNTED BT HABIT. 

Hamlet, Has this fellow no feeling of his business ? 
He sings at grave-making. 

Horatio. Cnstom hath made it in him a property of 
easiness. 

Hamlet. 'Tis even so : the hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense. 

Hamlet, Act v. Soene I. 



The vulgar proverb, " Habit is second nature," is in every 
body's mouth, and in nobody's practice — at least, with the 
knowledge that the formation of our second nature lies 
very much in our own determination, we seem bent upon 
acquiring such habits as will make our second nature 
worse than ^e first : " We know what's right, and do the 
wrong with all our might." Verily the world is fond of 
uttering wise saws, and good maxims, but very averse to 
following them. And so strikingly does it resemble, in 
this particular, the character of Joseph Surface in the 
play,* that whenever one of these proverbs is paraded 
ostentatiously, we are apt to address the world, as the 
said Joseph was addressed, in the following (somewhat 
profane) ejaculation : ** Damn your fine sentiments." But 
as this subject, of good and bad habits, is rather hacknied, 
I willingly pass on to observe the beauty and truth of 
those lines just extracted from King Lear : 

** The art of our necessities is strange 
That caa make vile things preoioos." 

* The School for SeaiuUl. 
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Tile effect of castom, in accommodatiDg man to cir- 
cumstances, strikingly distinguishes him from the lower 
animals. A few of the latter, it is true, may be removed 
from their native climate and, like parrots, taught habits 
foreign to their nature; but they are exceptions to the 
general rule, as will be apparent by taking a mere glance 
at what man can do in this respect. 

We see the European broiling under the tropical sun, 
and anon behold him slumbering peacefully under a hut of 
ice, with the thermometer 509 below Zero ! Then again 
fancy a man, accustomed to every luxury, and enjoying 
with fine palate the exquisite viands of modem cookery, 
accustoming himself, by the force of habit and necessity, 
to make a hearty dinner off shoe leather !• Take another 
instance. A man of intellect, fond of the society of supe- 
rior beings like himself, is imprisoned, is shut out entirely 
from all intercourse with his fellow-men. What does he 
do ? He cultivates acquaintance with a spider that fre- 
quents the walls of his dungeon, is pleased with its pre- 
sence, laments its absence, loves it I Here is a change of 
habits and circumstances! Which of the lower a-mrrm la 
can be put to such a test ? 

An enquiiy into the force of habit and custom, in ac- 
commodating man to the various necessities of this life, 
would be one of endless interest and curiosity, and must 
needs excite feelings of gratitude towards the Author of 
our being, who has endowed us with a power that may 
become so essential to our happiness. 

• See Captain Frauklyn*! Expedition in the arctic regioni. 
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8PE4UNO PHYSICALLY. 



Isabella. The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 

And the poor beetle, that we tread apon, 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 

lieofure/or Meagure. Act iii. SOene 1. 



THE FBIEND OF MISERY — 4ND TERROR OF PROSPERITY. 

Constance, Death, death !'-<»h, amiable, lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones \ 

And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 

And be a carrion monster like thyself; 

Come, grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st, 

And kiss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love, 

Oh, come to me ! 

Sing John, Act iiL Scene 4. 
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DEATH COMMON TO ALL. 



I Talbot. Bnt kings and mightiest potentates must die ; 
For that's the end of hnman misery. 

1st part King Henry VI. Act iiL Soeoe S. 



DEATH, AS INDICATIVE OF PREVIOUS MANNER OF LIFE. 

K, Henry YI. Ah ! what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 
• • • • • • 

fVarvsick, So bad a death argues a monstrous life, 

Qnd part King Henry \l. Act lit. Soeoe 3. 



FRAR OF DEATH REPROVED. 

Casar. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come, when it will come. 

Juihtt Ctnar. Act ii. Scene 2. 



BrtUus. That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cassius, Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Brutus. Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 

Ibid, Act iii. Scene !• 
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Edgar. , . Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 

Ripeness * is all. 

King Lear. Act v. Soene 2. 



} 



FANCIES RESPECTING DEATH INDUCING FEAR OF IT.f 

Claudio. Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstraction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice ; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — 'tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Metuure for Meamurt. Act iii. Scene 1. 



* Preptratioo. 

\ Tbh pusage it not ioMrted becaoae the Author approTOB of iti contents, or 
becaase Shakspere did, (for the context provw he did notj; but on aocoont of iti 
cwions collection of notione respecting the state of the soul after death, prevailbg 
amongst different people In different ages. ConuDentators have (many of then and 
indeed all I have seen) been at a loss to know where the idea of the "iUdc-rtM^d 
iee" came from. It is strange that they did not find it out: it is in the " Inferwo " 
of Dante. 
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It is not the least misfortune of great authors to have 
their sentiments misquoted, and misrepresented, and some- 
times trumpeted forth by their admirers in such a garbled 
manner, as to g^ve out a meaning precisely contrary to 
the writer's intention. Such has been the case with the 
first of the foregoing extracts, on Death. 

Humane persons, with the best intentions, no doubt, 
have made a point of leaving out the first line, (by far the 
most important) and have exhibited the latter portion of 
the passage as a warning against cruelty to animals. 
*' The poor beetle that we tread upon, in corporal sufler- 
9iice finds a pang as great as when a giant dies." '* Only 
think of that !" exclaims the humane young reader, in his 
simplicity, *' a pang as great as when a giant dies !" and 
perhaps adds, *' I will take care never to tread on a beetle 
again !" So far, so good ; but all this time we are wide 
of the Author's meaning. 

Shakspere is reasoning against man's fear of death, and 
few will question the sound philosophy of his views, when 
he makes a great portion of that fear to consist of our 
previous apprehensions. The probability is, that the actual 
pain of death is not so very dreadful : as, in the very act of 
it, all bodily sensation ceases. It may be argued also, (it 
appears to me with truth) that the human imagination 
has the efifect of increasing pain generally ; for it is noto- 
rious that man, when his reason is affected by intoxica- 
tion, or the efifect of nitrous oxide gas, (a species of 
intoxication) or idiotcy, or (I believe) insanity, does not 
feel bodily pain so acutely as others do. But I am getting 
on a wide subject, and must return to my Author. 

Shakspere, then, says : — 



ti 



The aense of death is most in apprehennon :** 



you alarm yourself too much, by previous fancies as to 
the terrors of death ! Do away with these apprehensions, 

Tk 
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and the actual bodily pain attending it is not much to be 
feared : for (he goes on to observe) 

" The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
lu corporal sufferance (which is the least part of it) feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

Bj setting right the meaning of this passage, I trost I 
shall not expose myself to the charge of encouraging 
cruelty to animals. Whether they feel less pain than man 
or not, we have no right to inflict any pain on them at all, 
however small, unnecessarily. And if I may be allowed 
to mention my own feelings on this subject, I may honestly 
say, that I would not willingly hurt a fly ! 
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UNMEANING FANCIES. 



Antigonu8. . . . Dreams are toys ; 
Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 
I will be squared by this. 



H interna Tale, Act iii. Scene 3. 



LEATE SOME IMPRESSION AFTER WAKING. 

Clarence. I trembling wak'd, and, for a season after, 

Conld not believe but that I was in hell ; 

Sach terrible impression made my dream. 

King Bichard III. Act i. Scene 4. 



▲RISE FROM UNQUIET SLUMBER. 

Hast. Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance : 

And for his dreams— I wonder he's so fond  

To tmst the mockery of onqaiet plumbers. 

Ibid, Act iii. Scene 2. 



* Silly, foolish. 
D 2 
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CARE CAUSES DREAMS. 

BrtOus, Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep ? — It is no matter j 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies. 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

JvHua C<B$ar, Aet ii. Seene 1. 



VAIN FANCIES. 

Romeo, . . Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace : 
Thou talk'st of nothing. 

Mercutio, True, I talk of dreams $ 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, &c« 

Romeo and Juliet, Acti. Scene 4. 



There is something so extraordinary, and apparently 
mysterious, about the phenomena of dreams, that it is not 
surprising that mankind should have been disposed to 
award them a sort of supernatural character. Indeed, 
difficult as it is to account for the operations of the mind 
during its waking hours, it would be unreasonable to 
expect philosophers to explain its fancies when asleep; 
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and certain it is that we accordingly still remain in blessed 
ignorance respecting dreams and all their wonders. 

In Shakspere's time much importance was attached to 
dreams, and it must be considered one of the many marks 
of his towering intellect, that it enabled him, in some 
degree, to throw aside the veil of superstition and preju- 
dice with which the subject was enwrapt, and arrive at 
the conclusion, that dreams are merely ** the mockery of 
unquiet slumbers f** ^' the chUdren of an idle brainy begot of 
nothing but vain fantasy J* How much he was in advance 
of his times, in this respect, is obvious from the fact, that 
even in our present enlightened age, a belief in the pro- 
phetic character of dreams is still widely prevalent. 

It will take away much of the awe and superstition 
attaching to dreams to reflect, that it is really in our 
power, previously, to determine their general character, by 
the quality and quantity of food taken shortly before 
retiring to rest. It is said that Mrs. Ratcliff and other 
writers on " the horrible '* have intentionally exercised 
this power with advantage, and that many of the terrible 
scenes introduced in their works are mere transcripts of 
dreams brought on by the effect of heavy suppers. Were 
I to wish to cure a person of a belief in dreams, I should 
like to have the regulation of his diet. 

Phrenology accoimts for several phenomena of dreams, 
on the principle that the whole brain is not asleep at 
once; but some particular organs remain awake afler 
others are in repose. If the principle be true, it explains 
certain absurdities in dreaming, that can hardly be other- 
wise accounted for. And in the same maimer it may be 
understood, how the previous exercise of particular organs 
of the mind may give a particular character to the dream. 

Little as we know about dreaming, we do however 
know enough of it to show us the folly of attributing to it 
any prophetic power. Many extraordinary cases, I know, 
may be adduced to give colour to the superstition ; but all 
may be accounted for as strange coincidences, which hap- 
D 3 
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pen, in fact, in daUif life, as well as when we are sleeping* 
Let prophetic dreamers but note the thousands of the 
idlest fancies and extravagancies which mortal can con- 
ceive that have been crowded into the dreams of a whole 
life, (not to mention the wickednesses^ and then look back 
on the few, the very few, that coald be twisted into any 
meaning — ^let them think of the hosts of impossibilities of 
which they have dreamt that have passed away unheeded 
by them — and they will cease to attribute miraculous 
origin to one or two that are wise, the '* rari nanies in gur» 
gite vcuto, or, indeed, to such a state of vagaries as accom* 
panies imperfect sleep. Above all, let them sup, for a few 
nights, heavily, on pork chops and vegetables, not forget* 
ting plenty of porter, and if their sense of the dignity of 
dreams be not diminished, by discovering their intimate 
connexion with the stomach, I should wonder at it. 

Much information on these matters, and in an amusing 
form, may be found in Macnish's interesting little work on 
the •* Philosophy of Sleep." 
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OUviu, What's a dranken man like, fool ? 

Chum. Like a drown 'd man, a fool, and a madman : 

one draught above heat makes him a fool; the second 

mads him ; and a third drowns him. 

Twelfth Night, Act i. boene 5. 



fiMCOUEAGED BY CERTAIN CC8TOM8 OF HOSPITALITIT. 

I(zgo. . Come, lieatenant, I have a stoop of wine, &c. 

Cassio, Not to-night, good lago : I have very T)oor and 

unhappy brains for drinking. I could well wish courtesy 

would invent some other custom of entertainment. 

Othello, Act it Scene 3. 



DRUNKENNESS WICKED AND BEASTLIKE. 

Cassio, Drunk ?— and speak parrot ? — and squabble ? 
swagger ?— swear ? — and discourse fustian with one's own 
shadow ? — Oh, thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no 
name to be known by, let us call thee— devil ! 

Oh, that men should put an enemy in their mouths, 
to steal away their brains ! that w^e should, with joy, 
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revel, pleasure, and applause, traDsform ourselTes into 

beasts ! 

• • • • • • 

. To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and 

presently a beast ! Oh, strange ! — Every inordinate cup is 

anblest, and the ingredient is a devil. 

Othello. Act u. Scene 3^ 



Drunkenness is such a disgusting subject, that I scarcely 
feel inclined to soil my pen with it. How lamentable to 
think of the prevalence of such a vice in a nation boasting 
of taking the lead of the world in civilization ! Will the 
efiR>rts of all the temperance societies and abstinence 
societies avail to check its spread ? It is more than 
doubtful. The evil lies too deep for such a shallow remedy. 
" Educate ! educate 1 " exclaim some philanthropists. 
'^ Educate ! educate ! " I willingly echo. But how f It 
needs but a glance at the higher classes of sodetyt to see 
that even ^ educated " men are sometimes drunkards. 
The fact is that education of the intellecttud faculties alone 
will not do. And where is moral education to be found ? 
It is a thing hardly heard of, or thought of. It is high 
time the world should begin such a system, at least to see 
what effect it might produce. 

The task of checking intemperance (by the way) will 
plainly lie with the middle classes. It is in the extremes 
of society, the high and low, that drunkenness is so much 
indulged in. An evident modification of that riotous hos- ' 
pitality which was once so conmion, and to which Cassio 
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allades as a provocative to intemperance, is now creeping 
into the middle classes of society, and promises the best 
results amongst them. The introduction of rational occu- 
pations and amusements amongst the labouring classes 
may also have a good temporary effect, and serve to check 
the vice, until the happy time comes, when cultivation of 
the moral and mental qualities, from infancy upwards, is 
extended to every being in the nation. Let every man that 
abhors vice, whether in the form of drunkenness, or any 
other less ngly shape, do what in him lies to hasten on 
that period. 
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Prospero. 

JUR revels now are ended : these our actors^ 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind : we are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

Tempest Act iv. Scene 1. 



fVanoick, Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and 
dust? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

^dpart King Henry YI. Act ▼. Scene 3. 



Pericles. . Death remember'd, should be like a mirror. 
Which tells us, life's but breath ; to trust it, error. 

Pericles, Act 1. Scene 1. 
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PAINFOL TO ITS POSSESSOR. 



Orlando, Oh, how bitter a thing it is, to look into 
happiness throagh another man's eyes. 

As you like it. Act v. Soene 2. 



ENVY UNSCBUPDLOUS. 

Cranmer. . . Men that make 

Envy and crooked malice nourishment, 

Dare bite the best. 

King Henry VIII. Act v. Scene 2. 
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PLEASURE PALLS BY OVER-INDDLOENCE. 

Duke, If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it ; that, sariieiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

Twelfth Night, Aoti.Soeoel. 



Clattdio. As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint : our natures do pursue 
(Like rats that ravin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil ; and when we drink, we die.' 

Measure for Meamre, Act i. Scene 3. 



Gaunt, His rash, fierce blaze of riot cannot last : 
For ?iolent fires soon bum out themselves ; 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 
He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 
With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder ; 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 
Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

King Richard IL Act ii. Soeno 1. 



Friar Laurence, These violent delights have violent ends ; 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 



EVIL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD MANNERS. 
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Which, as they kiss, consume : the sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own delicionsness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite 

Borneo and Juliet. Actii. Scene 6. 
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WISDOM AND FOLLY CONTAGIOUS. 

Falstqff'. It is certain, that either wise bearing, or igno- 
rant carriage, is caught, as men take diseases, one of 

another ; thereforci let men take heed of their company. 

2nd part King Henry lY. Act y. Scene 1. 



AS ALSO VIRTUE AND TICE. 

Camus, Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is disposed : tiierefore 'tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduc'd ? 

Jvlius CtBsar. Act i. Scene 3. 
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A MAN SHOULD BUILD HIS OWN FAME. 

Benedick, If a man do not erect in this age his own 
tomh ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monument, 
than the bell rings and the widow weeps. 

Much ado about Nothing. Act y. S<^De 2. 



VALUE OF FAME DEPENDANT ON ITS SOURCE. 

Princess, And, out of question, so it is sometimes; 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, 
When, for fame's sake, for praise, an outward part. 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 

iMve's Laibour^s lost. Act iv Scene 1. 



Norfolk. The purest treasure mortal times afiFord 
Is — spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

King Richard 11. Act i. Scene 1. 



Pucelle. Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which nerer ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 

Ist part King Hen. VI. Act i. Scene 2. 



FAME AND GLORY. 
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FAME VALUABLE IN HEFERENCE TO ITS ORIGIN. 

MneojB^ The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himself briug the praise forth : 
But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame follows ; that praise, sole pure, transcends. 

Trotlui and Cressida. Act i. Scene 3. 



THIS world's OLORT ESTIMATED. 

Apemantus, Like madness is the glory of this life. 

Timon of Athena. Act i. Scene 2. 



VALUE OF GOOD CHARACTER, 

lago. Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Othello. Act iii. Scene 3. 



GLORY COMPARATIVE. 

Portia. So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by : and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook, 
Into the main of waters. 

Merchant of Venice. Act v. Scene 1. 



' 






King Henry» Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to valg^ company ; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 
Had still kept loyal to possession ; * 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at ; 
That men would tell their children, *< this is he ;'* 
Others would say, — " Where ? which is Bolinbroke ?*' 
And then I stole all courtesy from hea?en, 
And dress'd myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths. 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new ; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical. 
Ne'er seen but wonder'd at : and so my state. 
Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast; 
And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits. 
Soon kindled, and soon bum'd: carded his state ; 
Mingled his royalty with capering foob; 

• The poaseision of the late King Richard II. 
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Had his g^at name profaned with their scorns; 

And ga?e his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 

Of erery beardless rain comparati?e : 

Grew a companion to the common streets; 

Enfeoff 'd himself to popularity : 

That, being daily swallow'd by men's eyes. 

They surfeited with honey ; and began 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 

More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, bat with such eyes. 

As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on sunlike majesty, 

When it shines seldom in admiring eyes ; 

But rather drowzed, and bung their eyelids down, 

Slept in his face, and render'd such aspect 

As cloudy men use to their adrersaries ; 

Being with his presence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 

And in that very line, Harry, stand'st thou : 

For thou hast lost thy princely priyilege, 

With vile participation : not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common sight. 

Save mine. 

lit part Kinff Henry TVs Act iii. Scene 8. 
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BEATEN LEAVES MUCH TO OURSELVES. 

Helena^ Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky 
Gives as free scope ; only doth backward pull 
Oar slow designs, when we ourselves are dull. 

Affs weU that ends well. Act i. Soene 1. 



Bishop of Carlisle* The means that heaven yields most 
be embraced, 
And not neglected ; else, if heaven would, 
And we will not, heaven's offer we refuse. 

King Richard II. Act iii. Soene 2, 



CMsius. Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 

The fault, dear firutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselvesi &c. 

JuUm CiBsor* Act i. Soene 2. 



Thyretu. Wisdom and fortune combating together. 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may shake it. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act iiL Soene 11. 
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Fatb, destiny, foitane, chance, accident, necessity, free- 
will — heavens! what a splendid foundation for an essay 
of nine rolnmes ! May my readers be content to wait till 
they receif e it from some other pen than mine ! I shall 
consent myself with directing their attention to the judi- 
cious medium which Shakspere maintains between the 
extremes of the two doctrines of predestination and free- 
will — not depriving Providence of its prerogative, and yet 
shewing us that much remains to be worked out for our- 
selves. 

There is no subject on which mankind have held more 
various or opposing doctrines. The Mahometan doctrine 
of fatalism is well-known. Hear how prettily a girl of 
fourteen years of age can dogmatize in precisely the oppo- 
site opinions ! Thus wrote Bettine Brentano, that most 
wonderful of children : (now Madame Yon Arnim) * 

** We say, * Fate rules over us : ' but 'tis wp are our mm 
fate : we break the threads which bind us to happiness ; 
and tie those which lay an unblest burthen on the heart ! 
an internal spiritual form will shape itself, by means of the 
external and worldly one : this internal spirit rules, itself, 
over its own fate, according as may be requisite to its higher 
organization.'' 

Now without attempting to argue these weighty ques- 
tions, I think that we may venture to assume, that the 
real truth lies somewhere in the mean between Mahome- 
tanism and little Bettine Brentano — in short, that we 
have something to do with our fate, but not everything; 
and that we may, without fear of error, allow the correct- 
ness of the Poet's remarks, viz. : — ** that our remedies qft 
in ourselves do lie," and further, that ** the means that 
heaven yields must be embraced, and not neglected." 



* Vide " GoeCbe** Corrapoodence with a Cliild." The book should have been 
called " Correapoudence of a Child with Goethe," for her portion of it it by fiur the 
belt. 
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'* Schiller's notions on these subjects seem to have been 
somewhat similar to our Poet's, if we may judge from the 
following passage, which occnrs in his magnificent tra- 
gedy ** Don Carlos." It is not impossible that he may 
have imbibed the ideas from ShalLspere. It relates to 
so-called chancey or accident. 

" Und was 

1st Zafall anders, als der rohe Stein, 

Der Leben annimmt unter Bildner's Hand ? 

Den Znfall giebt die Vorsehnng — zam Zwecke 

Mufz ihn der Mensch gestalten." 
Which may be thus paraphrased : 

<* What else is accident than the rough stone, 

Starting to life beneath the sculptor's hand ? 

Chance comes from Providence — and 'tis for man 

To shape it to his ends." 
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WOULD BE NO ADVANTAGE TO US. 

King Henry, Oh heaven ! that one might read the book 
of fate ; 
And see the re?olntion of the times 
Make mountains level, and Ihe continent 
(Weary of solid firmness) melt itself 
Into the sea ! And other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips : how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cap of alteration 
With divers liquors ! — oh, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, — viewing his progress through. 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, — 
W ould shut the book, and sit him down and die. 

ind part King Henry lY. Act iii. Scene 1. 



80MK SLIGHT APPROXIMATION TO IT OBTAINABLE BT 
OBSBRYATION OF LIFE. 

Warwick, There is a history in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 
The which observ'd, a man may prophesy, 
E 3 
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With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreasured. 
Sach things become the hatch and brood of time. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act iu. Soeoe 1. 



Stories have been told (and I rather think founded on 
fact) of persons who placed credit in divination, and 
whose deaths were foretold by astrologers, ox some other 
mountebanks, and wbo suffered their imaginations to be 
so terribly wrought on by expectation of the event, as 
actually to bring about their own dissolution at the pre- 
cise time, and thus, by their own means, to fulfil the 
prophecy. If these stories be true, they form a striking 
comment on the wisdom and kindness of Providence, in 
keeping from us a knowledge of future events. The man- 
ner in which Shakspere has made this reflexion break 
upon the mind of King Henry, who had been just wish- 
ing for such foreknowledge, is exceedingly fine. The 
objection to such foreknowledge is not, in my opinion, 
that the sum of pain in man's life would always exceed 
that of pleasure ; so much as that man is unable to antici- 
pate suffering, though comparatively small, with any sort 
of complacency ; and that the whole amount during his 
existence would effectually scare him from its endurance 
if placed before his view at once. 

Nevertheless, as Shakspere has in his deep knowledge 
observed, by observation of the history of man^s life, we 
may make such calculations as to probabilities, as may 
enable us to exercise a due degree of wisdom in our own 
schemes, and shrewdness in viewing the future conduct of 
others. With this let us be content 
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Prospero. Though with Iheir high wrongs * I am strack 

to th' quick, 

Yet, with my noble reason, 'gainst my fury 

Do I take part : the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent. 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. 

Tempeit. Act ▼. Soene 1. 

Proieus, . . • If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender it here ; I do as truly su£fer. 
As e'er I did commit. 

Faienime, Then I am paid ; 

And once again I do receire thee honest : — 
Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth ; for these are pleased ; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath's appeas'd. 

Two Cfmdemen qf Verona. Act T. Soene 4. 

Pistol, I do relent ; what wouldst tiiou more of man ? 

Merrjf Wive$ qf Wind»or, Act ii. Scene S. 



Our Poet's observations on the virtue of forgiveness are 
in the spirit of true religion, as weU as philosophy ; and 
require no other conmient than admiration. 

• Deep i^juriei agaiiut me. 
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ITS WEAK POINT. 



Ctaudio, Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Saire in the office and affairs of love : 

Therefore, all hearts in love use their own tongues ; ^ 

Let every eye negodate for itself, 

And trust no agent ; for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

JkTuch ado about Nothing, Act ii. Soene 1. 



FRIENDSHIP BASED ON AND PRODUCING SIMILARITY 

OF CHARACTER. 

Portia. • . . For, in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion ^ 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit. 

MerehmU of Venice, Act iiL Soene 4. 
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FRIENDSHIP TRUSTFUL. 



JVarwick. • . .1 hold it cowardice, 
To rest mistmstful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in sign of love. 

3rd Tpart King Henry VI. Act iv. Scene 2. 



CAUTION IN CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

Buck. Where yon are liberal of yonr loves, and counsels, 
Be sure yon be not loose ; for those yon make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye never found again, 
But where they mean to sink ye. 

King Henry VOL Act ii. Scene 1. 



FRIENDSHIP SHOULD BE FOUNDED ON ESTEEM. 

Ulysses. The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may 

easily untie. 

TroUus and Cressida, Act ii. Scene 3. 



FRIENDSHIP REQUIRES NO CEREMONY. 



Timon, . . . • • Ceremony 
Was but devis'd, at first, to set a gloss 
On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown : 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 

Timon of Athena, Act L Scene 2. 
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CAPRICE OF FRIENDSHIPS. 

CorJoAmttf. Oh, world, thy slippery tnms ! Friends now 

fast sworn, 

Whose donble bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 

Are still together, who twin, as 'twere, in love 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break oat 

To bitterest enmity I So, feUest foes. 

Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance, 

Some trick not worth an eggt ihall grow dear friends, 

And interj<un their issues ! 

CorManu8» Aotiv. Soene4. 



SIGNS OF WANING FRIENDSHIP. 

Bruius, How he received you, let me be resolv'd. 

Ludlhts. With courtesy, and with respect enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances. 
Nor with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath us'd of old. 

Brutus, Thou hast described 
A hot friend cooling : ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 

Julku Ciuar. lot ir. Soone S. 



That a resemblance of features and manners often runs 
through the whole of the same family is a matter of com- 
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mon observation ; and, generally, we need go no further 
than known physiological facts, to account for it ; but a 
more carious observation has been made, or a fancy has 
existed, that friends, (man and wife for instance^ not pre- 
viously related in blood, grow like one another, by the 
effect of constant social intercourse. 'Wliether Shakspere 
had this idea in his mind when he wrote the preceding ex- 
tract, tonching the resemblance of friends to one another 

" In liueamezits, in mannera, and in spiriV' 

or whether he meant that it was advisable that such resem- 
blance should precede the establishment of the friendship, 
does not to me appear altogether certain. However that 
may be, I must take leave to doubt the growth of features 
previously unlike into a similarity ; and think the fancied 
resemblance may result from a similarity of manner, which 
of course is easily and naturally acquired imder such dr- 
cumstances. 

There is plenty of wisdom in the other passages well 
worthy the attention of friends of all sorts, whether m 
emJbryOy or on the wane* 











J HEN that the general ii not like the hiTe, 
To whiim the foragers Ehall oil repair, 
What honey u expected ? Degree being vizardcd. 
The wurorthieBt shoin aa foirl; in the mask. 
The heavena thenuelTes, the planets, and thiE centre,* 
Otwerve degree, priorily, and place, 
logiBtiire, conne, proportion, aeaion, form. 
Office, and cmtoin, in all line of order: 

•   Oh, trhea degree i> abak'd, 

Which U the ladder of aU high designs. 
The enterprise i» sick ! How could ci 
Degrees iji schools, and Intitlierhoods in 
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Peacefol commerce from dividable shores. 

The primogenitive and dae of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laarels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, nntone that string. 

And hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 

In mere oppognancy : the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong, 

(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make per force an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself. 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of degree it is, 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 

It hath to dimb. The general's disdain'd 

By him one step below : he, by the next ; 

That next, by him beneath : so every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

TroOus and Cressida, Aet i. Soene 3. 



EVIL OF DIVIDED AUTHORITY. 



Coriolantu. . . . My soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
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Neither sapreme^hovr soon coiifiuioB 
May enter 'twixt tbe gi^ of both, and take 
The one by t'other. 



Coriolamu. Aet iiL SoeoB 1. 



What a man this Shakspere is ! One generally considers 
oneself safe from politics, when revelling in poetry ; bat 
this Shakspere positively writes on every thing, and ig wise 
in everff things I was going to say; bat I stop short for 
fear of having a nest of hornets on me. Primog^enitare! 
prerogative of the crown ! and what not. — I really had 
better be done. 

I believe, however, I shall not offend any class of poli- 
ticians in remarking, that whoever may be entitled to 
make laws, it is advisable when they are once properly 
made they should be strictly enforced and obeyed ; — that 
the execative, in short, shoald be powerfol and prompt, 
and that an efficient execative presupposes different ranks 
of officers, through whose lines there should exist the most 
complete system of subordination. — Shakspere hardly 
meant more than this. I have done. 
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ITS HELPLESSNESS. 



Lewnato, . • Beings that I flow in grief, 
The smallest twine may lead me. 

Much ado aibofut Nothing Aet iv« Soene 1. 



GRIEF SLEEPLESS. 



Demetrius, . Sorrow's heaviness doth heavier grow, 
For debt that banknipt sleep doth sorrow owe. 

Midsummer Night i Dream, Act iil. Scene 2. 



GRIEF BEYOND TEARS. 

Jflemuone, • • • . • 

I am tiot prone to weeping, as our sex 
Coxnmonly are : the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, shall dry your pities : hut I have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which boms 

Worse than tears drown. 

Winter's Taie. Act ii. Scene 1. 



PHTSIOLOGT OF GRIEF. 

King John, Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 
Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy, thick ; 
(Which else runs tickling up and down the veins 
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Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment. 

King John, Act iiL Soene 3. 



ortef's consolation. 

King PMUp, Yon are as fond of grief, as of your child. 

Constance, Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
StufiEs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

King John, Act iii. Soene 4. 



ITS ELASTICmr. 

Duchess. . . Grief bonndeth where it falls, 
Not with the empty hollo wness, but weight. 

King Richard II. Act L Scene 2. 



IT DISTORTS THE MIND. 

Bushy. Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 

Which show like grief itself, but are not so : 

For, sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears. 

Divides one thing entire to many objects ; 

Like perspectives,* which, rightly gazed upon, 

Show nothing but confusion : ey 'd awry. 

Distinguish form. 

Ibid. Act iL Scene S. 



* Allndiiig to a mathematiol raereation common in the Poet's timei, confuting 
of a picture in which the lines of perspectire very so managed as to present oon- 
fosiou to the spectator when viewed directly in front ; bat were rectified by being 
regarded obliquely. 
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GRIEF UNOBTRUSIVE. 



King Richard. *Tis very trae, my grief lies all within ; 

And these external manners of lament 

Are merely shadows to the nnseeu gnef. 

That sweUs with silence in the tortur'd sonl : 

There lies the substance. 

King Biehard II. Act !▼. Scene 1. 



RELIEVED BT FORTITUDE. 

Gaunt, . . Woe doth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is bat faintly borne. 

• Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man Ihat mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Ibid. Act i. Scenes, 



Bp, of Car. • Wise men ne'er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 
Gives, in yonr weakness, strraigth unto your foe ; 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 

Ibid, Act iu. Scene 2. 



PuceUe, Care is no cure, but ralher corrosive, 
For things that are not to be remedied. 

1st part King Hen. VI. Act ill. Scene 3. 



ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 

York. Would'st have me weep ? why, now thou hast thy 
will: 
For raging wind blows up incessant showers. 
And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

9rd part King Henry Yl. ActLScene4. 
F 
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Richard, I cannot weep ; for all my body's moistore 

Scarce serves to qoench my fomace-baming beart : 

Nor can my tongue onload my heart's great burden ; 

For self-same wind, that I should speak withal. 

Is kindling coals, that fire all my breast, 

And bom me up with flames, that tears would quench. 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief. 

2rd parting Henry Yl, Act ii. Scene 1. 



Brdkenburtf, Sorrow breaks seasons, and reposing honrsy 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 

King BichardTO.. Acti. SoeDe4. 



Cfloster. Sister have comfort : all of as have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them. 

Ibid, AotiL Scene 2. 



Beiarius, Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. 

Cymbeline* Act !▼. Scene 2. 



King Lear. . Where the greater malady is fix'd 

The lesser is scarce felt 

Xing Lear, Act iii. Scene 4. 



GRIEF ALLEVIATED BT STMPATHY. 

Edgar, When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 
Who alone 8u£fers, suffers most i' the mind ; 
Leaving free things, and happy shows, behind : 
But then the mind much sufferance doth o'erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

IMd. Act ill. SoeneO. 
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The preceding extracts, shewing ns the Poet's intimate 
acqaaintance with sorrow in all its forms, are full of truth 
and beauty: to comprehend the exquisite propriety of 
some of the passages, it is necessary that the reader should 
understand that the word ^< grief," in Shakspere's time, 
was used to e&press bodUjf as well as mental pain. Thus, 
where he says, *^ great griefs, I see, medicine the less/' the 
word has a double truth contained in it. 

It is a weU known, but not the less remarkable fact, 
that a smaller bodily pain (though considered at the time 
sufficiently disagreeable) is entirely forgotten, when one 
more severe supervenes. For instance, a person may be 
agonized with toothache : amputate that person's leg, and 
the toothache is forgotten. Shakspere well knew, that in 
this respect, as it is with the body, so is it with the mind. 

I have elsewhere observed, that a cheerftd disposition is 
sometimes attributed to bodily constitution. The same 
remark applies to grief and melancholy. The doctrine of 
Temperaments, propounded by some philosophers, gives 
the idea some countenance. The Temperaments relate 
principally to the humours of the body, and consist of 
four, viz., the sanguine, nervous, bilious, and lymphatic ; 
each having a tendency to give a peculiar character to the 
mind. I cannot but think that Shakspere had such a 
doctrine in his thoughts when he wrote the passage before 
quoted: 

** As if that surly spirU, melaaoholf, 
Had baked Uty lHoodf and made U heavy , tMek ; 
(Which else rune HekUng up and down tiie veins 
Making that idiot, laughter, keqa men's eyes 
And strain tb/eir cheeks to idle merriment.** 

Whether this philosophy be sound or not, let no one << lay 
the flattering unction to his soul," that it is therefore 
allowable to let nature have its full swing : as we have 
before seen there is such a thing as ^eecond nature ;" and 
where the constitution would appear to dispose us natur- 
F 2 
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ally to melancholy, we should redoable our efforts to 
acquire a habit of cfaeeifohiess. 

I cannot avoid caDinfr the reader's attention to the ex- 
quisite picture of nature exhibited in Constance's grief. 
Howerer foolish, however criminal it may be, to wune and 
natnuh sorrow, we are all aware of the weakness, and 
know, as Shakspere did, that in some instances, where the 
passion is strong, the indolgenoe of it may almost become 
a pleasure, and the grief itsdf an idol. Into which of the 
mysterious recesses of the heart has Shakspere not en- 
tered? 
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DISARMS COURAGE. 

Prospero, . . . Put thy sword up. traitor : 

AVho mak'st a shew, but dar'st not strike, thy conscience 

Is so possessed with g^lt : come from thy ward ; 

For [ can here disarm thee with this stick, 

And make thy weapon drop. 

Tempest, Act i. Scene 3. 

K. Henry. Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though lock'd up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

ind part King Henry VL Act iii. Scene 2. 

lachimo. llie heaviness and guilt within my bosom 

Takes off my manhood. 

CymbeUne. Act v. Scene 3. 

Queen. To my sick soul, as sin's true nature is, 
Each toy * seems prologue to some great amiss : 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 
It spills itself, in fearing to be spilt. 

Hanilet. Act It. Scene 5. 



GUILTY CONSCIENCE SUSPICIOUS. 

Glotter, Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

3rd part King Henry Yl. Act v. Scene 6. 

• Trifling drcuDstanoe. 
F 3 
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THEia MlsrORTUNE. 

Constance, Fellow, begone : I cannot brook thy sigbt — 

This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

King John, Aet ili SoeoQ 1. 

Northumberland, • The first bringer of nnweloome news 
Hath bat a losing office ; and his tongae 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember'd knolling a departed friend. 

2nd part King Henry lY, ActLSoeoel. 

Cleopatra, Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news. Give to a gracioos message 
An host of tongues; bat let ill-tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 

Messenger, I have done my duty. 

Cleopaira, . . • Go, get thee hence ; 

Hadst thoa Nardssas in thy face, to me 

Thoa wouldst appear most ogly. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Act ii. Scene 5. 



The power of association can scarcely show itself more 
absurdly than in causing us to visit the bringers of unwel- 
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come news with any portion of the distaste that properly 
belongs to the news itself. Yet this tendency does exist 
in the haman mind, and it has not escaped Shakspere's 
observation. It is true there is a class of unamiable per • 
sons who take a malidous pleasure in communicating 
unpleasing intelligence ; and we need not pity them, if 
they are regarded obliquely through the unfavourable 
medium of their disagreeable communication ; such a 
punishment would be merely poetical justice ; but an in- 
nocent messenger of grief has assuredly a sufficient quan- 
tity of pain in his very task itself, without having to bear 
any fiemcied odium attaching to it. 

In a play of Schiller's,* which, for its beauties, deserves 
to be better known than many that have acquired a wider 
reputation, I hare met with the following pathetic passage 
referring to this subject, which my readers may like to 
compare with Shakspere's treatment of it. [Louisa having 
just been informed by the president's secretary, (master 
and man equally villainous) that her beloved parents have 
been seized and imprisoned, — ^her father on the (false) 
charge of high treason ; on the first burst of grief thus 
apostrophises her malicious informant] : — 

*' Armer Mensch ! Du treibst ein trauriges Handwerke, 
wobei dn unmoglich selig werden kannst. Unglnckliche 
machen ist schon schrechklich genug, aber graszlich ist, es 
ihnen verkundigen. Ihn vorzusingen den Eulengesang, 
dabei zu stehen, wenn das blutende Herz am eisemen 
Schaft der nothwendigkeit zittert, nnd Christen an Gott 
zweifeln ! Der Himmel bewahre mich ! nnd wiirde dir 
jeder Angstropfe, den du fallen siehst, mit einer Tonne 
Goldes anf gewogen — ich mochte nicht Du seyn !'' 

^* Wretched man ! Thine occupation is a dismal one, in 
the which 'tis impossible that thou canst e'er be happy. 
To cause misery, is of itself horrible enough : to announce 
it is still more fearful j—to set up the night-bird's screech, 

• Cabale and liebe. 
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and then stand by, whilst the bleeding heart qnlTen so 
beneath the iron shaft of Destiny, that even Christians 
well-nig^ begin to doabt their God ! Heaven keep me ! 
Were every tear of angoish that thou seest now dropping 
from my eyes, recompensed by a ton of gold, / woM not 
be thou ! 
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so CALLED BY THE IVORLD. 

Falttaff^ (at the hatUe cf Shre^oabury.) Honour pricks me 
on. Yea, bat how if honour pricks me off, when I come 
on ? How then ? Can honour set to a leg ? No. Or an 
arm ? No. Or take away the grief* of a wound ? No, 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? No. What is 
honour ? A word ! What is in that word, honour ? What 
is that honour ? Air. (A trim reckoning!) Who hath it? 
He that died o'Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? No. Doth 
he hear it ? No. Is it insensible then ? Yea, to the dead. 
But will it not live with the living ? No. Why ? Detrac- 
tion will not suffer it: therefore I'll none of it. Honour 
is a mere scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism. 

\tt part King Henry lY. Act v. Scene 1. 



Falstafp's character has been too exclusively regarded as 
that of a buffoon, when in truth, it contains a mass of wis- 
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dom mixed with its folly, if we are only at the trouble to 
search for it. 

Completely and often as the world's notion of honour 
has been demolished by ridicule, it may be fairly asserted 
that the above passage contains the pith and marrow of 
all that can be said on the absurd side of the subject As 
I may hare occasion in another place to touch on the 
application of his remarks to the subject of war, I shall 
refrain from it here ; and shall only observe, that duellists, 
apologising for their practice, have always defended it on 
the weakest ground they could have selected, viz., this 
same Honour^ and if they wish to avoid the shafts of ridi- 
cule, the sooner they abandon it the better. 

It must be admitted, however, even by Uie opponents of 
duelling, (of which I confess myself one) that Uiere does 
exist one point on which the practice with some shew of 
reason may be excused, and maintained perhaps from all 
attacks Mve that of Christian duty. And it is this ; (Let 
duellists make the best of it.) 

There are certain ofiences in society — serious ofifences 
against its happiness, consisting however, chiefly, of man' 
ner and verbal eaipretnony that come not under Uie cogni- 
zance or punishment of the present laws ; and could 
scarcely be made to do so by any law. A tribunal must 
be substituted to check such offences, which might other- 
wise spread and destroy social comfort altogether. That 
tribunal ia duelling ; which it is probable (give the devil 
his due !) either directly or indirectly (through the fear of 
it) has really €ome good effect in the world, by restraining 
the increase of bullies and blackguards, who in its absence, 
might possibly run rampant. I cannot but fear, therefore, 
that as long as unchristian manners and expressions con- 
tinue widely prevalent, the unchristian practice of duelling 
will also continue, as a necessary evil, to accompany them. 
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IDEAL. 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 
There is no virtue like necessity. 

• • • • • • 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st. 

King Bichard II. Aot L Soene 3. 



The topic of the power of onr minds over our own happi- 
ness has in some degree heen anticipated in the chapter on 
"Fate," but the subject is so exhaustless and intensely 
interesting, that a few more words in reference to it may 
perhaps be excused. 

Though I should be the last to maintain that human 
happiness consists in the idea, independent of external cir- 
cumstances, I do believe that the cultivation of such a 
frame and temper of mind as shall turn most things to 
good, might be carried to an extent much beyond our 
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present knowledge and experience. We are told by one 
whom we onght to believe, 

*' The kingdom of heaven lieth miihin yon !" 

And happiness is a part of the kingdom of heaven ; jet 
how perseveringly do we dwell on the pleasure of outward 
good, and neglect the formation of such inward tempers 
and dispositions as in nine cases out of ten might recom- 
pense for its absence ! I mean not to hint that earthly 
happiness can ever become perfect or satisfying to the 
immortal mind of man ; but merely that of our many 
pains and vexations, several are created by ourselves, and 
that we neglect a mine of happiness which might be found 
by searching for it in a right direction. 

In connexion with the subject of man's inordinate ex- 
pectations of earthly happiness, as being only his due, I 
cannot resist again quoting that consummate philosopher 
Carljle. 

*' The whim we have of happiness is somewhat thus : 
By certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, 
we come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot ; this, we 
fancy f belongs to us by nature, and of inde/eisible right : it is 
simply payment of our wages, of our deserts: requires 
neither thanks nor complaint; only such overplus as there 
may be, do we account happiness; any dtficit, again, is 
misery! Now, consider that we have the valuation of 
our own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of self-conceit 
there is in each of us, — do you wonder that the balance 
should so often dip the wrong way, and many a blockhead 
cry : ' See there, what a payment ! was ever worthy gentleman 
so used !* I tell thee, blockhead, it all comes of thy vanity 
— of what thou fanciest those same deserts of thine to be. 
Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged, thou wilt feel it 
happiness only to be shot ; fancy that thou deservest to be 
hanged in a hair-halter, it will be luxury to die in hemp." 
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TARIOUS, BUT LEADING TO ONE END. 

Ahp. of Canterbury, . . Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt. 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 1 this infer, — 
That many things, having full reference 
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To one concent, may work contiarioosly ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark ; 

As man}' several ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams run in one self sea ; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 
So may a thousand actions once afoot, 
End in one purpose* 

King Henry V. Aot i. Scene 3. 



THE DIVINE COMMANDS PAEAMOUMT TO THOSE OF MAN. 

Ut Murderer. What we will do, we do upon command. 

2nd Mur. And he that hath commanded, is our king. 

Clarence, Erroneous vassal 1 The great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou shalt do no murder : wilt thon then 
Spurn at His edict, and fulfil a man's ? 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand. 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

King Bichard III. Aot L Scene 4. 



EPITOME OF DUTr. 

fFoUey, Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peacey 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, Oh, Cromwell, 
Thou fairst a blessed martyr. 

Khi0 Bemr^Tni. Act iii. Seeiie 8. 
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NEGLECT OF DUTY DANGEROUS. 

Patrodui. Those 'wounds heal ill, that men do give 
themselves. 
Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger : 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 

E?en then when we sit idly in the sun. 

TroiiuM and Crtitida, Act iii. Scene 3. 



DUTIES OF SUBJECTS* 

K. Hen. V. Every subject's duty is the king's ; but every 
snbject's soul is his own. 

King Henry V. Act iv. Scene 1. 



Some wise men (wise that is to say in their own conceit) 
have taken upon themselves to sneer at the word ^ Duiy$" 
and here is the kernel of their argument : ** Man is bom 
for the pursuit of happiness; his own happiness is the 
end of his life : the acquisition of it should be the sole 
and controlling motive of his actions : he knows that a 
certain course of action (coinciding generally it may be 
admitted with what the world calls virtue) involving per- 
haps now and then a little present restraint, will in the 
end procure for himself the greatest possible amount of 
enjoyment : this course he is right in pursuing, beeaute it 
procures him this enjoyment, and for no other cause — 
where then is the necessity for the thing called ^ Duty f" * 



• Vide Bairihw'* Deontologj. 
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Admirable logic ! but resting on oh, what a rotten 
foundation ! 

Let us turn to the lessons that human experience 
teaches. I will say nothing of the fact that man often, at the 
outset, knows not what he means by ^ happinest." Let it 
suffice to upset this precious doctrine of the Utilitarians, 
that we know, in the 6rst place, that man m unable wUh 
certainty to caUndate the consequences qf his actions for the 
spctce of a year, a day, or an hour ; and^ secondly , his weak' 
ness is such, that he is frequently unwilling to place a present 
restraint upon himself, though it promise him with moral 
certainty a store qf future enjoyment. These facts being 
granted, his case is indeed a hopeless one, if he have no 
guide but the scientific pursuit of pleasure before alluded 
to. But then it is, that, happily for him, the divine guide 
^ Duty " steps in to save him, and by its sanctions and 
threatenings keeps him in the path of happiness. 

Alas for those who respect not such a guide, but follow 
the ignis fatuus of selfishness, which is pretty certain to 
leave them floundering in a quagmire of immorality and 
unhappiness ! If they escape now and then, fortunate are 
they ; but it is probably " more by good luck than good 
management." 
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APPRECIATED. 




Duke, 

|b absolute * for death ; either death, or life, 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thos with 
life,— 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none hot fools would keep : a breath thou art, 
(Servile to all the skiey influences,) 
That dost this earthly habitatiou, where thou keep'st. 
Hourly afflict ; merely, thou art death's fool ; 
For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet rnnn'st toward him still: Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'st. 
Are nurs'd by baseness: Thou art by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soil and tender fork 
Of a poor iivorm : Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok'st ; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself; 
For thoo existest on many a thousand grains 



* Deteraunedly prepared. 
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That issue oat of dast : Happy thou art not ; 

For what thoa hast not, still tboa striv'st to get; 

And what thoa hast, forget'st : Thoa art not certain ; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After the moon : If thou art rich, thou art poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear'st thy hea?y riches but a journey, 

And death unloads thee : Friends hast thou none ; 

For thy own bowels, which do call tliee sire, 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 

Do curse the goat, serpigo, and the rheum. 

For ending thee no sooner: Thou hast nor youth, nor age; 

Bat, as it were, an after dinner's sleep. 

Dreaming on both : for all thy blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old, and rich. 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty. 

To make thy riches pleasant. What's yet in this. 

That bean the name of life ? Yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths : yet death we fear, 

That makes these odds all even ! 

Meeuurefor Meature, Act iii. Soene 1. 



rrS CHARACTERISTICS AND TICISSITUDES. 

Jaequet, . . ; All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
Hifi acts being seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow : then, a soldier. 
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Fall of strange oaths, and bearded like tbe pard, 
Jealoas in honour, sadden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking tbe bubble reputation, 
EFen in the cannon's mouth : and then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin*d, 
With eyes serere, and beard of formal cut, t 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : last scene of all, 
That ends this strange e?entful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere obli?ion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Am you Wee it. Act iL Scene 7. 



]«i Lord, The web of our life is of a mingled yam, good 
and ill together : our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
whipped them not ; and our crimes would despair, were 
they not cherished by our virtues. 

Affs weU that endt weO, Aot iv. Scene 3. 



Maebeih. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mozrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing- 

Maebeth, Aet r. Scene 6. 
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Lewis, Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

King John, Act ill. Scene 4. 



Hotspur. Ob, Harry, thon hast robb'd me of my youtb ; 
I better brook the loss of brittle life, 
Than those prond titles thou hast won of me : 
Tfaey wound my thoughts, worse than thy sword my flesh : — 
But, thought's the slave of life, and life time's fool; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world. 
Must have a stop. 

Ist part King Henry lY. Act v. Scene 4. 



ITS HAPPINESS UNSATISFTINO. 

York, Comfort's in heaven : and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives, but crosses, care and grief. 

King Richard II. Act iL scene 3. 



K, Richard. . . . Bnt, whate'er I am. 

Nor I, nor any man, that but man is, 

With nothing shall be pleas'd, till he be eas'd 

With being nothing. 

Jhid. Act y. Scene 5. 



COMPRISES MINGLED JOTS AND SORROWS. 

Gloster. Thus, sometimes, hath the brightest day a cloud; 
And, after summer, evermore succeeds 
Barren winter, with his wrathful nipping cold : 
So cares and joys abound, as seasons fleet. — 

2nd part King Senryyi. Act ii. Scene 4. 



HUMAN LIFE. 
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Wolaey. This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frosty a killing frost ; 
And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. 

King Henry VIII. Aot iii. S€ene 8. 



VICISSITUDES RECONCILE US TO DECLINE OF LIFE. 

Edgar. . . . World, world, oh, world .' 
Bat that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 

King Lear, Act iv. Soeue 1. 



The sum of Shakspere's indescribably beautiful medita- 
tions on human life, must have the good eifect of turning 
98 to the contemplation of this state of existence as merely 
a sort of vestibule to a bright palace beyond. Unhappy 
those who look upon its chequer'd scenes as comprising 
the whole of man's being! 
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C/isfMfto. Oh, what aathority and show of truth 
Can cmming gin cover itself withal ! 

Much ado about NoUung A«t iv. Soene 1* 



AfiJtvnio. The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, prodi^cing holy witness, 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
Oh what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Merehiaiat of Venict, Aeti. Some 3, 



Pohnius, . • . We are oft to blame in this, — 

'Tis too much proved/ that, with devotion's viBage^ 

And pious action, we do sugar o'er 

The devil himself. 

HomleL AoH^ Seene 1. 



* Too ofiea czperienoed. 
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ITS POWER. 

Theseus. Loyera and madmen have snch seething brains, 
Sach shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason e?er comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover> and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a hrow of Egypt : 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Tarns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Soch tricks hath strong imagination ; 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 
Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear ! 

Midtummer N^ht's Dream, Act v. Scene 1. 
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Leontes. Affection ! * thy intentioxi stabs the center : 

ThoQ dost make possible, things not so held, 

Communicat'st with dreams : — (Hovr can this be ?)— - 

With what's unreal thou co-active art^ 

And fellow 'st nothing. 

Winier't Tale, Aet i. Scene 2. 



ITS PHYSICAL EFFECTS. 

Leontea. . . There may be in the cup 

A spider steep'd, and one may drink ; depart. 

And yet partake no venom jf for his knowledge 

Is not infected *. but if one present 

The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 

How he hath drank, he cracks his gorge, his sides. 

With violent hefls. 

Ibid. Act ii. Scene 1. 



imagination's range boundless 

Cleopatra, . . . Nature wants stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy. 

Antony and Cleopaira, Act v. Scene 2. 



DISEASED imagination AFFECTS THE SENSES. 

Imogen, 'Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes : our very eyes 
Are sometimes, like our judgments, blind. 

Cymbeline, Act iv. Scene 2. 



* The ccmmentaton hare eooitroed thif word to meau in thb particnlar plaee 
MluaginatioD," and the word intentioxi **intendty.'' 

J^ Spiders were i opposed to eonlain a Yirolent poiion. 
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IMAGINATION GOES BEYOND REAUTT. 

Macbeth, . . • Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings. 

Macbeth. Acti. Scene 3. 



" Nature wonts stuff 
To vie strange forms with femcy." 

So says our (p'eat Poet: bat many great mental philo- 
sophers are at issue with him thereon; that is to say, 
apparently f for I believe, on strict examination, the two 
philosophies may, in some degree, be reconciled to one an^ 
other. One holds that the reach of imagination stretches 
beyond the boundary of realities; the other, that every 
image in the mind is derived /rom tome previous impression 
on the senses f having its first origin in some natural object. 
The latter doctrine (however clmnsily I may have eX' 
pressed it) is I believe substantially the philosophy of the 
schools : the former of Shakspere. On a superficial glance 
they appear contradictory ; but it appears to me, a slight 
examination will prove they are not really so. 

The mind, we will suppose, receives an impression of an 
object containing in itself various qualities. It is after- 
wards impressed by another object having some of the 
characteristics of the former, but besides them, other qua- 
lities perfectly distinct ! Now, by the power of combining 
the incongruous qualities of these two natural objects, the 
mind is undoubtedly able to form the image of a third 
object, which not being in nature, may be called a monster 
of the imagination : and by repeating this operation — and 
combining images of its own monsters ad infinitum^ it is 
clear that the intellect may arrive at last at the creation 
of something (as a whole) that has no type in earth, sea, 
or heaven. 

I still, therefore, consider, that Shakspere's philosophy 
on this subject is, in the main, defensible. 
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Proteus. E'en as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by streng^ drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Two GewUemen qf Va-ona, Act Si«SceiM4. 



PROMINBHT IN MEN. 



Proteus, . . • Oh Heaven ! were man 
But constant, he were perfect ; that one error 
FiUs him with faults : makes him ran through all sins. 

Ilrid. ActT. Scene i. 



Duke, • . However we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn. 

Than women's are. 

Twelfth Night, Act U. Scene 4. 
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I. 

Song, Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

lliou art not so nnkind 

As man's ingratitude : 

lliy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude, &c., &c 

II. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember'd not, &c., &c 

As you like it. Act U. Scene 7. 



Griffith. Men's evil manners live in brass: their virtues 

We write in water. 

JTiny Henry VIII. Act iv. Scene 2. 



Antony. The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Julha CiKsar, Act iii Scene 2. 
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King Lear, Lagratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou show'st thee in a child, 

Than the sea-monster ! . . . 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 

To have a thankless chUd I 

King Lear. Act i. Soene 4. 



It would seem as if Shakspere could not sit down to pen 
a trifling song, without involuntarily infusing it with wis- 
dom: 

" Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man*s ingratitude." 
And again : 

^ Fi-eeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot." 

Who can read these lines without meditating on the truth 
that physical pain, however hard to bear, is trifling when 
compared with mental agony ! 
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ITS CAUSES. 

Abbess. And therefore came it that the man was mad: 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
It seems his sleeps were hinder'd by thy railing ; 
And therefore comes it that his head is light. 
Thoa say'st his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Therefore the raging fire of fever bred ; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madness ? 
Thou say'st his sports were hinder'd by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation barr'd what doth ensue, 
Bat moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ;) 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life ? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 
To be disturb 'd, would mad or man> or beast: 
The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband firom the use of wits. 

Comedy of Errwrs. Act v. Scene 1. 



Servant. Seeing too much sadness hath congeaVd your 
blood — 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 

Tam^ Hfthe Shrew. Indnetion, Scene 3. 
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mSANITT, DIFFICULT TO DEFINE. 

PoUnku* . . . Your noble son is mad : 
Mad call I it : for, to define trae madness^ 
What is% bat to be nothing else bat mad. 

HamOet. Act ii. Soene 2. 



ITS PHENOMENA. 

Polomuf* Thoogh this be madness, yet there's method 
mit. 
• . . • How pregnant his replies are I 
A happiness that madness often hits on, which reason and 
sanity coald not so prosperously be delivered of. 



Hamlet, • . . It is not madness, 

That I hare ntter'd : bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word : which madness 

Wonld gambol from. 

Ibid. ABtiii.S«sne4. 



PoLoxiDB, with his oracnlar absurdily, is I fear not fur 
behind oar advanced knowledge on this deeply interesting 
sabject, — a sabject which remains, even with oar wisest 
physiologists, wrapt in much mystery. 

Till within a few years of oar times, insanity was talked 
of solely, and treated prindpaUy, as a disease of the mind: 
(what is the mind ?) Not many lastrams more will pass, 
I imagine, befiore it is looked apon solely as a disease of 
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the body. The fonner system generally failed in the reme- 
dies, I trast the latter will be more snccessfal. Undoubt- 
edly of all diseases that flesh is heir to, it is the most 
grievous, as affecting the nobler part of our nature. 

Whether it is that anatomists have been misled by 
metaphysicians, (generally but blind guides, and all differ- 
ing amongst themselves,) or from whatever causes, the 
human brain has never until late years been the sub* 
ject of such devoted examination and study, as its station, 
as instrument of thought, entitles it to. Things have 
taken a slight change lately in this respect, and much 
light may be expected to be thrown on mental philosophy 
in consequence. 

The medical reader cannot fail to peruse the extract on 
some of the causes of insanity, with interest and adniira- 
tion« 
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Lddy Macbeth. , . . Art thou afeard 
To be tke same in thine own act ^d valour, 
As thoa art in desire ? Would'st thou hare that 
Which thoa esteem'st the ornament of life, 
Yet * live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting " I dare not " wait upon ** I would," 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 



JIfacbetii, Act L Scene 7. 



Wdlsey, • • . We must not stint 

Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers : which ever, 

All ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 

That is new trimm'd ; but benefit no further 

Than vainly longing. .... 

• . If we shall stand still, 

In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 

We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

King Henry YIII. Act i. Scene 2. 



* ''iliMi"inthe original. The "yet" streiigtheiii the anthoi*! wnie so much, 
that I bare Teotared to insert it 
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ITS IITESTIMABLB YALUE. 



Lord Say. . • . Ignorance is the corse of God ; 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

2nd part King Henry VL Act £▼. Scene 7. 



Cerimon. Virtue and cunning * are endowments greater 
Than niibleness and riches : careless heirs 
At aj the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former. 
• ... I have made familiar 
To me and to my aid the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones : 
And t can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; which gives me • 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death. 

Pericle$, Act iii. Scene 2. 



About four thousand years ago, there was one who wrote 
that " Wisdom is more precious than rubies ;'' and not so 

• Hera used for " knamleifgbJ* (Gemuui ** hemtm- to know. 
H 
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many centuries back, came our philosopbical Poet to 
trumpet forth the truth that '^Knowledge is the wmg 
wherewith we fly to heaven.'* Meanwhile millions of 
human beings have been bom and died, who have hugged 
their own modicum of knowledge to their hearts as the 
greatest treasure the Deity blessed them with : yet now, 
even now, in the most civilized country on the face of the 
globe, *^ the envy of surrounding nations," is this dirine 
blessing cruelly monopolized by the few, and the masses 
of our brethren kept in a state of deplorable ignorance; 
whilst some godly men are squabbling about whether cer- 
tain formulaB or catechisms should not be forced upon the 
embryo aspirants after knowledge ! 

Shame ! shame ! Terrible indeed is the responsibility 
resting somewhere — and prompt should be the endeavours 
of all well wishers to their race to shift it off their own 
shoulders ! 

At this time of day, it would be superfluous to waste 
words on the inestimable happiness of knowledge. Man 
is immortal — knowledge is infinite, and therefore man's 
only satisfying enjoyment, {goodness of course excepted) for 
nothing finite can satisfy lum« Goodness, then, being the 
one other grand enjoyment of his life, (and this involving 
love to his brethren) why does not he share his knowledge 
with his fellow-man ? Let the friends of education be up 
and stirring : their reward will arrive sooner or later. 
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SOFTENED BY LOVE, 

Ferdinand, There be some sports are painful ; bat their 
labour 
Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly underg^one ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task would be 
As heavy to me as 'tis odious ; but 
The mistress, which I serve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures. 

Tempest, Act iii. Scene 1. 



Julia. A true-devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps ; 
Much less shall she, that hath love's wings to fly ; 
And when the flight is made to one so dear, 
Of such divine perfection. 

Two Gentlemen qf Verona, Act ii. Scene 7. 



Macbeth. The labour we delight in physics pain. 

Macbeth, Actii. Scene 3. 
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MOT TO BE REPULSED BT DISDAIN. 

Proteus, And, notwithstanding; all her sudden quips, 
The least whereof would qneU a lover's hope, 
Yet, spanieUUke,* the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her stUL 

Two C^enttemeH qf Verona. Act It. Scene S. 



ITS PUNCTOALITT. 



Eglamour, ^ . Lovers break not hours. 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
5,0 much they spur their expedition. 

IMd, Act T. Soene 1. 



* The Mune eonparison occurs in Midrammer Night's Dream. 
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CANNOT BE CONCEALED. 

Olwia, A mard'rouB guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid : love's night is noon. 

Twelfth Night. ActiiJ Soene I. 



ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 

Helena. Things hase and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste ; 
And therefore is love said to be a diild, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

Midiummer N^ht's Drewn» Act i Scene 1. 



I'ymnder. Ah me ! for ought that ever I could read. 

Could ever hear, by tal^ or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth: 

But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgraffed in respect of years, 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it ; 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the coUied night. 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both hea?'n and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say ' Behold V 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Jhid, 

H 3 
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ITS POWERS. 

Biron. But love, first learned in a lady's eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 
But, with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 
And gires to every power a double power. 
Above their functions and their offices 
It adds a precious seeing to the eye ; 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind : 
A loTer's ear will hear the lowest sound. 
When the suspicious head of theft is stopp'd ; 
Love's feeling is more soft, and sensible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails : 
Love's tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste : 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 
Subtle as Sphinx ; as sweet and musical, 
As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ; 
And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write. 
Until his ink were temper 'd with love's sighs ; 
Oh, then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 
From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 

Love'9 Labour* s lott. Act iv Scene 3< 



LOVE BLIND. 

Jessica, But love is blind ; and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

Merchant of Venice, Act ii« Scene 6, 
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lote's symptoms* 

MasttlhuL A lean cheek ; a blue eye * and sunken ; an 
imqaestionable spirit ; f a beard neglected. Then your 
hose should be nngarter'd, your bonnet unhanded, your 
sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and every thing about 
you demonstrating a careless desolation. 

As you like it. Act iii. Scene 2. 

love's punctuality. (Fide p. 100 ante,) 

Rosalind, Break an hour's promise in love ?— He that 
will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but 
a part of the thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of 
love, it may be said of him, that Cupid hath clapped him 
o' the shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Ibid, Act iv. Scene I. 

BOUNDLESS CONSOLATION. 

Ferdinand. My father's loss, the weakness which I feel, 

The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, 

To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 

Might I but through my prison once a day 

Behold this maid : all comers else o' the earth 

Let liberty make use of ; space enough 

Have I in such<a prison. 

Tenvpext. Acti. Scene 2. 

LOVE NOT TO BE SCOLDED AWAY. 

Trama. • . It is no time to chide you now ; 
Affection is not rated from the heart.* 

Taming ofth^ Shrew. Act i. Scene 1. 

* BlneneM about the ey«i. ^ Unwflliiig to be convenied with. 
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LOYB ONSOVGHT THE BEST. 

OUvia Love sought is good ; hnt fpw 'n ansongfat iB better. 

Twef/ikNifhi, Aot iii. b«eDe 1. 



LOVE DISIKTERESTRD. 

King of France, • . . Lore is not loye« 
When it is mingled with respects,* that stand 
Aloof from the entire point 

King Lear, Aet i. Seene 1. 



LOVE DAMGBBOUS WHEN YIOLEMT. 

Pohnhtt, This is the very ecstasy of love, 

Whose violent property foredoes itself; 

And leads the will to desperate andertakingS9 

As oft as any passion under heaven, 

That does afflict our natures. 

Hamkt, Aet iL Seene 1. 



LOVE ENNOBLES EVEN TUB BASE. 

logo. Base men being in love, have then a nobility in 
their natures more than is native to them. 

Othtllo. Aot ii. Seene 1. 



LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

OUvia How now ? 

Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 

• Cautiou and pradcBtlal coaadendom eacoBMcted with tba lal^t. 
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Methinks T feel this yoath's perfections, 
With an invisible and subtle stealth. 
To creep in at my eyes. Well, let it be.— 
• • .... 

I do I know not what ; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate show thy force : ourselves we do not owe;* 
What is decreed, must be : and be this so ! 

Z\re{/IA Night. Act 1. Scene 5. 



IHJUBTOUS WHEN TOO EAKLT. 

Valentme, • • .As the most forward bod 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
E'en so by love the young and tender wit 
Is tnm'd to folly ; blasting in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 

Two Gentlemen qf Verona, Aet i. Soene 1. 



EAKLT LOYE FICKLE. 



Proteus, Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Jhid. Act i. Scene 3. 



love's watwardness. 

Du^e, Oh, spirit of love, how quick and firesh art thou I 
That notwithstanding thy capacity 



* llcaikiiig**ow%'*or* 
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Receiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soever, 
Bat falls into abatement and low price, 
£ven in a minute ! so full of shapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high fantastical. 

Twelfth Night, Acti. Soenel. 

Olivia. » . . ,1 cannot love him : 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulged,* free, learned, and valiant, 
And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him. 

Ibid. Act i. Scene 5. 



A DELICATE subject i' faith ! and one, on which a young 
bachelor had best not trust himself to expatiate. Thanks 
to Shakspere, he has viewed it so completely, and in all 
points of view, that there is little left for me to add : and, 
in truth, confessing as I do some little personal experience 
in the ^ soft impeachment," I must also allow that I can 
feel and think on the subject, rather better than I should 
be able to torite» In short, it has drawn forth such elo- 
quence from first-rate writers in all ages, that it becomes 
almost an insult to the world, for any one unendowed 
with the divinest genius to pen any reflexions on it what- 
ever. How tame, for instance, would any eulogium of 
mine appear after such an inspired effusion as the follow- 
ing, from a little girl of fifteen : — 

*' Who will set bounds to love ? Who can set bounds to 
the spirit ? Who has ever loved, that has reserved any- 

* Well tpokea o£ 
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thing for himself? Keserration is selfAove, EaHMy life 
is a prison : the key to liberty w love — it leads as out of 
earthly to heavefdy life ! Who can he set free from himself 
without love ? The flames devour what is earthly , in order 
to win a boundless space for its spirit which soars into ether — 
the sigh which dissolves in divinity has no Umit"* 

Really this is enoagh to take away one's breath — I can 
quote no further. But seriously, let those lovers who wish 
to know what love ought to be, in its highest character — 
what is was intended to be — ^love intellectual, pure, disin- 
terested, lasting, nay eternal ; let them, I say, read a work 
called '* Deerbrook," and amidst the manifold wisdom and 
beauty of its pages, they will arrive at this subject, and 
when arrived there, be carried to the seventh heaven. 

And now, to return to Shakspere. In that well-known, 
and indeed rather stale passage, touching the '* course of 
true love not running smooth,'' though he enumerates 
most of the obstacles to its happy course, he has strangely 
enough omitted one, alas ! but too common, and the bare 
mention of which may perchance cause many a bosom to 
heave amongst those who deign to glance over these 
pages. Need I name it ? 'Tis love unrequited^ 'Tis that 
strange perversity in human nature that makes us fix our 
afiections on the wrong object, that is to say, on an object 
that cannot return them. The case is commoner than 
people think — its existence being generally kept safe hid- 
den in the deepest recesses of the heart — and the secret 
often going down to the grave with the sufferer. The 
matter stands thus, and I believe very commonly, 

A (a gentleman) loves B, (a lady,) who in her turn appre- 
ciates C, (another gentleman,) who again happens to be 
enamoured of another lady, (D,) and she, lack-a-day, has 
B. preference for the society q^ another gentleman named £, 
and so on ad infinitum ; there they are, poor creatures, all 
at cross purposes ! If Shakspere, somehow or other, has 

* See '^ Goethe't Correiponcleuce iritb a Child." 
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not enlarged sofficiently on the philosophy of this matter, 
the point has certainly not escaped that magician of love, 
Ariosto : an admirable apostrophe is the following: 
'* Inginstissimo amor, perchh «i raro 
Corritpondenti/ai nostri deriri f 
Onde, perfido, av?ien che t' k si caro 
11 discorde voter che in due cor miri f 
Ir non mi lasci al facil gnado e chiaro, 
E nel pii!l cieco e maggior fondo mi tiri. 
Da chi disia U mio amor tu mi richiamif 
E chi m^ha in odio vuoi che adori ed ami,*' 
Alack ! alack ! I mast speed to some other chain of ideas. 
A question has lately arisen, as to love's e^eightf the 
consideration of which, as being an interesting point in 
its physiology, ought not to be entirely omitted in a work 
at least nominally philosophical. 

It seems that for once poor Shakspere's wisdom has 
been discoTcred at fault, in representing Love as blind. It 
is true that herein he has only echoed the common opinion 
of many ages of the world, but inasmuch as he has in this 
'^followed the multitude to do evil,*' giving currency to 
the libel, he cannot be altogether excused. In selecting 
the following specimen of the new philosophy alluded to, 
I beg it tu be understood, that I do it in no bantering 
vein, as regards the talents of the author, for which talents 
I have all due respect 
<' Whether it be that all love renders wise 

In its degree ; — from love which blends with love. 

Heart answering heart — to that which spends itself 

In silent, mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal'-some great soul of souls, 

Which ne'er will know how well it is ador'd : — 

/ say ench love is never blind ; btU rather 

Mive to every, the minutest spot 

That mars its object, and which Hate (suppos'd 

So vigilant and searching) dreams not of."* 

• Broimiiig*! * PWaMLnu." 
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Tis difficult to deny the truth of this reflection; and when 
we add to it the nndonbted fact that love's clairvoyance 
often enables it to perceive numerous perfections in its 
object, that cannot be perceived by the vision of the rest 
of the 'world, it becomes exceedingly difficult to reconcile 
the two conflicting doctrines of the old and new philosophy. 
As, hoprever, my faith in Sbakspere's wisdom is next to 
unbounded, and I feel myself in some degree therefore 
bound to defend him, I venture to throw out a new theory 
for the consideration of students in the school of love's 
physiology which may possibly satisfy the supporters of 
both systems. My theory is simply this: that Love ia 
blind in one eye^ and sees doubU with the other ! Amor, 
addio ! 
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AS AN ANIMAL. 

King Lear, (addressing a poor naked madman in a storm*) 
Why thou were better in thy grave, than to answer with 
thy uncover'd body this extremity of the skies. Is man 
no more than this ? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the 
cat no perfume. Thou art the thing itself: unaccommo- 
dated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal 
as thou art ! 

Kiny Lear. Act ill. Soene 4. 



MAN IN HIS HIGHER CAPACITT. 

Hamlet, What a piece of work is man ! How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moying, 
how express and admirable! in action, how like an angell 
in apprehension, how like a god I the beauty of the world ! 

Hamlet, Act IL Scene 2. 



HIS REASON SHOULD LEAD HIM TO ACTIVITY. 

Hamlet What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time. 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure He that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before, and after, j^ave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
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To fast in as unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestiid obli?ion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought, which, quarter'd, bath but one part wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward ; — I do not know 

Why yet I live to say, " This thing's to do ;" 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means. 

To do't. 

Hamlet. Act iv. Scene 4. 



The epigrammatic rage has often been indulged in at- 
tempting an appropriate and concise definition of man as 
an animal. The story of Plato's * defeat in the attempt is 
familiar enough to most readers. He described man as 
an " tuifledged biped" whereupon one of his school plucked 
the feathers off a fowl, and produced it as ^ Plato's man" 
much to the amusement of the assembled sages. 

From that time to this, the world has witnessed many 
similar failures. Near our own times there was Lord 
Monboddo, who defined man to be " a monkey without a 
tail." The folly of the description was tolerably appa- 
rent, and the insult to our species could not add to the 
popularity of the description ; but as some physiologists 
have absolutely, in sober seriousness, given it countenance, 
I have much pleasure in referring readers interested in the 
subject to that most splendid work, ^' J>r. Pritchard's Phy- 
sical Researches into tlie History of Mankind,'' where 
they will find, in the striking distinctions there pointed 
out between the monkey tribe and man, a signal refuta- 
tion of the Monboddu theory. 

In such a contest as obtaining a proper definition of 

* This story has sometimes been told of Pythagoras. 
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man, it is not snrprising that Sartor Resartas (a prinee 
among living phiiosophers) shonid bare rushed into the 
arena as a competitor. He furnishes himself with two 
strings to his bow, but I fear he will find both of them 
snap in twain between his fingers. ^ An amnivoroui biped 
that wean breechet ! " says he. Rather elaborate than per- 
feet, I mnst observe, seeing that in nearly the whole of 
Africa, and in many other parts of the globe, the append- 
ages just named (but which this second time shall be 
nameless) have never been adopted by man, who in those 
countries seeks no other covering for bis lower limbs than 
the skin that nature has given them. This definition, 
therefore, relating only to civilized man, is not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and must be abandoned. Come we to the 
second. 

^Man is a toel-uting animal." Excellent, Mr. Carlyle, 
as far as it goes. But naturalists tell ns that the little 
animal called the beaver uses its own tail, as a masons 
trowel, to plaster the walls of its habitation ! And should 
you object to the tail of a beast being called a tool in 
strict propriety, I have another instance of tool-usin^t 
amongst brute beasts^ against which no such objection 
lies. The ourang-outang uses a walking stick, (a bough 
broken from a tree) at least so travellers say : and the 
female monkey has also been seen to chastise its young, 
when naughty, with a stick. Here is a tool with a ven- 
geance ! You mnst give it up, it really wont do ! though 
perhaps a definition the closest to truth of any of the brief 
sort even yet promulgated ; except perhaps the following: 

There is another writer of no mean celebrity, who has 
suggested a definition of the *' genus homo '' perhaps less 
exceptionable than any of those already quoted. Meg 
Dodds defines man to be '' a cooking animoL" But, alas, 
man is not entitled even to this distinctive appellation of 
dubious dignity ; for Meg seems altogether to have forgot- 
ten the well-known stories of monkies roasting chesnnts. 
It may be true that Pug has burnt his fingers in such 
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cooking, but has he not forthwith employed an under 
cook, in the shape of a cat, to save his own paws from a 
singeing ? These interesting facts prevent the lord of the 
creation from arrogating to himself a title which naturally 
occurred to Meg Dodds as vexy appropriate. It might not 
be impossible to find other cases of certain inferior ani- 
mals who prepare their food artificially, but let the above 
suffice. 

Shall I be so ambitious as to try my hand where so 
many and so great have been defeated ? Rash mortal ! 
yet I too can but fail like the rest. In due humility, 
therefore, I beg to give my vote in favour of man's being 
" a laughing animaL" '* Stop, stop, sir ! " exclaims some 
sensible child : ^ yon have forgotten — there is the laugh- 
ing hyena!" 

I have not forgotten, my child ! Have you ever ana- 
lysed what is absurdly called the hyena's laugh f Have 
you noted how it is an indescribably horrid noise, that 
appears a mixed combination of a yawn, a growl, a snarl, 
and a bark ; about as much resembling man's joyous 
laugh as the screech of an owl does the honey-sweetness 
of Clara Novello's voice ^ Have you marked that it has 
its origin in no feelings of exuberant merriment in the 
animal } If you have, yon will agree with me, that to 
give that hideous brute the name of the laughing hyena is 
an error ; that it is a libel on laughter, worthy the brain 
of a showman at a menagerie. 

But a trace to merriment. The character of man is not 
to be described in a couple of words. His complicated 
perfections cannot be compressed within an epigram. 
Man knows not himself, and will never know himself 
whoilgn until he is no inore. Meanwhile study Sbakspere's 
reflections. Combe's Constitution of Man, and Sartor Re- 
sartus, and with the Bible for your standard of reference, 
you will have about come to tlie end of all that is yet 
known of human character. 
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MADE IN HEAVEN. 



Ford* In love, the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 
Monej buys lands, but wives are sold by fate. 

Merry Wives qf Windsor, Act v. Scene 5. 



MARRUOE SHOULD NOT BE MERCENARY. 

Suffolk. . . Disgrace not so your king. 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor, 
To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen. 
And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matter of more worth. 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship : 
• • • . • . 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

1st part King Henry VI. Aot y . Scene & 



The vulgar proverb, that ''marriages are made in hea- 



MAIDEN COTNES8. 
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yen/' in the present state of society can scarcely be nsed, 
except in bitter irony. It is lamentable to have to say it, 
but at the present day, amongst civilized nations, so many 
improper elements enter into this holy union, such as 
** expediency," *' establishment," and other ** reasons for a 
match/ that the probability of happiness in the married 
state is seriously endangered — so much so, I fear, that the 
proverb would now be often nearer the truth, were ano. 
ther word, not so agreeable, substituted for that of ^ hea- 
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Julia. . Maidens, in modesty, say '' no " to that 

Which they would have the profferer construe ^* aye." 

Fie, fie ! how wayward is the foolish love, 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod. 

Two Gentlemen qf Verona, Aet i. Scene 2. 
I 2 
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Rotdlind, You may as soon make her that you love be- 
lieve it; which, I warrant, she is apter to do, than to con- 
fess she does: that is one of the points in the which 

women still give the lie to their consciences. 

As you like it. Act iii. Soene 2. 



Buekmgham, Play the maid's part, still answer *< nay,' 
yet take it. 

King Richard 111, Act iii. Scene 7. 



How long will woman <' give the lie to her conscience r 
How long will she continue in the flagrant error of sup- 
posing sincerity to be incompatible with true modesty? 
'Tis difficult to say whether this ** coyness " (which has 
yet found people siUy enough to praise it as a beauty) is 
the more lamentable or ridiculous. That it often stands 
in the way of her real happiness is undoubted. 

One word of fact, as an illustration. An amiable young 
lady, more strong in filial duty than in judgment was 
instructed by her mamma (a lady of strict propriety) that 
when a gentleman made an offer, it was proper^ at firtty 
to refuse him. An offer came. The daughter was obedient, 
and said " No ! " The lover could not peep behind the 
scenes, thought her sincere, and never repeated it. Hear 
the sequel. The maiden, in her heart, was all the time 
attached to him, and that false word ** no *' occasioned her 
a life of misery. And this is the education of propriety. 

Reader, laugh you, or weep you ? 
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BECOMING AND REASONABLE. 

Tsabeila. No ceremoDy that to great ones 'longs, 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace, 

As mercy does. 

Alas, alas ! 

Why, all the soals that were, were forfeit once ; 

And He that might the vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy : how would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are ? Oh, think on that ; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 

Like man new made. 

Measure for Meaxurt. Act ii. Scene 2. 



Portia. The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It dmppethy as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 
I 3 
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And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach as all to render 

The deeds of mercy. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Scene 1, 



Say, Ah, countrymen ! if when you make yonr prayers, 

God should be so obdurate as yourselves. 

How would it fare with your departed souls ? 

And therefore yet relent, and save my life. 

2nd part King Henry VI. Act iv. Scene 7. 



Chamberlain, Press not a falling man too far: 'tis yirtue: 

His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 

Not you, correct him. 

King Henry VIII. <kot iii. Scene 8. 



CromweU. . . . Men so noble. 

However faulty, yet should find respect 

For what they have been : 'tis a cruelty 

To load a falling man. 

Ibid Act V. Scene 2. 



Some people who have forgotten all about the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and coined a religion for themselves, consisting of 
human dogmas, have had the audacity to state there is a 
want of Christianity in the pages of Shakspere. If their 
understanding be not darkened, let them read these ex. 
tracts on mercy and be convinced. 
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OFTEN NEGLECTED BY THE WORLD. 

Prince ofArragcn, . . . Let none presume 

To w^ear an nndeseired dignity. 

Oh, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not derived corruptlj ! And that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded, that command ! 

How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 

From the true seed of honour ! And how much honour 

Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new Tamish'd ! 

Merchant qf Venice, Act ii. Scene 9. 



MERIT AND VIRTUE INTRINSIC. 

Troilus. . . What is anght, but as 'tis valued ? 

Hector. But value dwells not in particular will : 
It holds its estimate and dignity 
As well wherein 'tis precious in itself 
As in the prizer; 'tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects, 

Without some image of the affected merit. 

TrmUu and Creuida. Act iL Scene 2. 



i 
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IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS. 

Nerissa, . . For aught I see, they are as sick, that 
surfeit with too much, as they that starve with nothing : 
it is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the 
mean ; superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but com- 
petency lives longer. 

Merchant qf Venice. Act L Scene 2. 
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Don Pedro, It is the witness still of excellency, 
To pat a strange face on his own perfection. 

Mtbch ado about Nothing Act ii. Scene 3. 



It cannot be otherwise than that humility should accom- 
pany trtts greatness. The more voe know, the clearer we 
see the extent of our ignorance : and the better we become, 
the more we are aware of our distaftce from perfection. 

If we meet with a vain man, of a character in other 
respects ever so exalted, we may be certain that there is a 
nook ofUttleneas in his mind, though we may be unable to 
see into it. 
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ALL-POWERFUL. 



Ford^ If money go before, all ways do lie open* 

Merry Wive$ qf Windtor, Act ii. Scene S. 



Anne Page. Oh, what a world of Tile ill-faTOured faults 

Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year ! * 

Ibid, AofeiiL Scene 4. 



Clown. He seems to be of great authority : dose with 
him ; give him gold ; and though authority be a stubborn 
bear, he is oft led by the nose with gold. 

mnter'» Tale. Act iv. Scene 3. 



PAUq) FaidconMdge. . . • That same purpose- 
changer, that sly devil ; 
That broker that still breaks the pate of faith : 
That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 



* The leader, in judging itrietly of Anne Puge'i ettimation of character, nmt 
recolleet the great difference in the Talne of money in thote times. Had ihe lived 
now the would, like many a modem young lady, have said one thousand pounds a 
year. 
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Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 
• • • • • • 

That smooth.fai;ed gentleman, tickling commodity; — 

Commodity, the bias of the «rorld ; 

The world, who of itself is peised well) 

Made to ran even, upon even groand ; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent. 

King John, Act ii. Scene S. 

X.0VE OF MONEY OVERPOWERS NATURAL AFFECTION. 

K, Henry, How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object ! 
For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with 

care, 
Their bones with industry ; 
For this they have engrossed and piled up 
The canker'd heaps of strange-adiieved * gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts, and martial exercises : 
When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive ; and like the bees. 
Are murdered for our pains. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act iv. Scene 4. 

King Richard III. Know'stthou not any, whom corrupt- 
ing gold 
Would tempt into a close exploit of death ? 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman, 
Whose humble means match not his haughty mind : 

* Obtained in foreign lands. 
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Gold were as good as twenty orators, 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 

King Richard III. Act iv. Soene 2. 



The last passage is fraught with subjects of most melan- 
choly character. " A discontented gentleman, whose hum- 
ble means match not his haughty mind ! " Look around in 
the world, and behold how much crime is committed to 
procure money — ^for what? to supply the necessities of 
life ? No ! To keep up caste ! to remain **• the gentleman." 
The weakness pervades the whole ramification of society, 
and many a prejudice remains to be broken down ere this 
fertile source of self-inflicted misery is destroyed. 
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IMMODERATE ORIEF OVER THE DEAD UNREASONABLE. 

Lafeu. Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead ; 
excessive grief the enemy to the living. 

AIVs well that ends toelL Act i. Scene !• 



Mortimer, Bat now thy micle is removing hence ; 
As princes do their coarts, when they are cloy'd 
With long continuance in a settled place. 

Plantagenet, Oh, uncle, would some part of my young 
< years 
Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 

Mortimer. Thou dost then wrong me ; as the slaughterer 

. doth, 

Which giveth many wounds when one will kUL 

Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good, &c., &c. 

(Mortimer dies.) 
Ist part King Henry VI. Act ii. Scene 5. 



K. Hen, VI. Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses, and to drain 
Upon his ftLce an ocean of salt tears; 
To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling ; 
But all in vain are these mean obsequies ; 
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And, to survey his dead and earthy image, 

What were it bat to make my sorrow greater ? 

9nd part King Henry VL Act i£. Seeoe 2. 



King. 'Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, 

To give these mourning duties to your father ; 

But, you must know, your father lost a father. 

That father lost, lost his ; and the survivor bound 

In filial obligation, for some term 

To do obsequious sorrow. But to pers^ver 

In obstinate condolement, is a course 

Of impious stubbornness \ 'tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven ; 

A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 

An understanding simple and unschooVd j 

For what we know must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heart ? Fie I 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature. 

To reason most absurd, 

Hamlet, Act L Scene 2. 



If we have a true faith in Christianity, undue mourning 
for the dead must, on strict examination, be found to arise 
chiefly from selfishness : but it is selfishness of an amiable 
hue, which neither philosophy nor religion are disposed 
to be too harsh upon. Shakspere's views seem, as usual, 
correct. 
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Jngelo. When I would pray imd think, I tbink and pra; 
To KTerel subject* ; heaven hath taj empty words 
Whilst my invention,' healing not my longue, 
Anrhon on Isabel : Heaven in mj moath, 
Ar if I did bat only chew hii name; 
And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. 



Angele. Why does my blood thus muster to my heart ; 
HaMng both it unable for itself^ 
And dispoisessing all the other parts 
Of necessary Gtne«B 7 

So play the foolish throngs with one that nvoons ; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
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By which he should revive: and even so 

The general, subject to a weU-wish'd king, 

Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondnessf 

Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love * 

Must needs appear offence. 

Meaaurefor Meaaure. Act ii. Scene 4. 



EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE MIND. 

Meneninu, . . . Til undertake it : 

I think he'll hear me. 

He was not taken well : he had not dined : 

The veins unfiU'd, our blood is cold, and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive : but when we have stuff 'd 

These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fJEusts : therefore I'U watch him 

Till he be dieted to my request. 

And then I'U set upon him. 

Coriolawiu. Aoky. Scene 1. 



DESPONDENCY UNSOCIABLE. 



Imogen, . . I am ill, but your being by me 
Cannot amend me. Society is no comfort 

To one not sociable* 

CymheUne. Act iv. Scene S. 



FEAR PRODOCIKG CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Pericles, . . The passions of the mind. 
That have their first conception by ndsdread, 

* Allodiag to the advlatioa offered to tiieacwmoBareh. 
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Have after-noarishment and life by care ; 

And what was first bat fear what might be done, 

Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. 

Pericles, Act i. Scene 2. 



INCREDULITT TO TRCTH WHEN AGRERABLE AND 

UNEXPKCTED. 

Perides, . . Truth can never be confirmed enough, 

Though doubts did ever sleep. 

IHd* Act ▼. Scene 1. 



EFFECT OF PHYSICAL PAIN ON THE TEMPER. 

King Lear, . . . May be, he is not well : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound : we are not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppress'd, commands the mind 

To auBer with the body. 

Kinff Lear. Act ii. Scene 4 



ON CONTEMPLATING A PRECIPICE. 

Horatio. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea ? 
And there assume some other horrible form. 
Which might deprive your sovereignty oi reason. 
And draw you into madness ? Think of it. 
The very place puts toys * of desperation. 
Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 

And hears it roar beneath. 

Hamiet, Act i. Scene 4. 

* TVifliag thoughts. 
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ErFECT OF GREAT TROUBLES ON LITTLE TEMPERS. 

Detdemaiuu . . Something, sure, of state, — 

Either from Venice ; or some imhatch'd practice,'^ 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to himy— 
Hath paddled his clear spirit : and, in snch cases. 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things 
Though great ones are their object 

(Hhdio, AetiiLSeene^ 



The whimsical effect of matter upon mind^ as seen in the 
favourable change of temper after a good dinner, is a sub- 
ject of common observation. 

One much abler than I, of whom the sacredness of bro- 
therly affection forbids me to speak at large, for fear I 
should incur the charge of partiality, has (I believe inyo- 
Inntarily) in a late work,t written such a complete com- 
ment on the speech of Menenius just quoted, that I cannot 
forbear giving it here entire, and am sure that both he and 
my readers will forgive me, 

** The process of nutrition has been considered as the 
handmaiden to cordiality. Dinner, as it has well been 
remarked by wise men and students in natural history, 
acts upon the spirit of an Englishman as the snuff-box 
acts upon the Scot, the pipe on the Indian, and the salt on 
the Arab. It soothes the irritable, tames the rugged, 
mollifies the hostile ; it insinuates its influence amongst 



* CoBsptncj Qnezeeated. 

4^ •* TbB Man without SonL" By the author of "A Visit to the Whitemui't GrtTe 
(Sierra Leone) in 1634." 
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the fibres of the heart ; it acts as a kindly mediator ; it is 
the saving herald of peace and cordiality. 

'* Who has failed, in the coarse of his experience, to 
have observed the sidelong, suspicious glances, the mono- 
syllables few, short, and snappish, that occasionally mark 
the state of dialogue pending the heavy half-hour that 
weighs down the expectant appetite whilst awaiting the 
summons to the dinner-table ? Thought and reflection 
dignify the countenance, but it is onuoard thought. Time 
forbids the introduction of any topic of interest, for it may 
at any moment be cut in twain. Each, therefore, falls 
upon his own resources : he neither originates, nor encour- 
ages remark. 

'*' If, however, a fate more kind than common throws an 
enlivening influence upon the companions in misery, how 
obsolete and pithless are the ideas of such as would talk ! 
The imagination is not present to aid : it is away, bathing 
in the vapours of contingent tureens, seeking an introduc- 
tion to the spirit of an en!bre-mkt^ or floating to the regions 
of solid bliss upon the pinions of a vol-^u-veni, 

^ Of all the moments in human existence, this half-hour 
is, perhaps, the one in which matter most heartily asserts 
its mastery over mind, and exacts base homage from it. 
Tt furnishes an axiom to the materialist. 

'' But when the spiced viand, and the sparkling juice of 
the laudable grape, have comforted and assuaged — have 
smoothed, fondled, and flattered the animal principle into 
graceful submission and gentleness ; — a goodly and right 
pleasant index does the countenance become of the cordi- 
ality that has ensued between the animal and spiritual. 
It is evident that the soul and body have shaken hands 
with each other. It is then that the spirit can afibrd to 
venture upon a pleasantry at its sleek associate.'' 

I should spoil the subject by the addition of one word of 
further remark. 

I cannot omit some notice of the passage in Hamlet, 
referring to the strange sensation sometimes visiting the 

K 2 
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mind on the contemplation of a deep precipice. Lord 
Byron describes the same phenomenon as almost tending 
to the infatuation of suicide, and I have often heard its 
existence discussed without any reference to the idea hav- 
ing previously occurred to Shakspere. I think it may be 
partially accounted for in this manner. 

When a man stands on a point of danger, at the very 
topmost edge of a beetling cliff, a crowd of various emo- 
tions rush on his mind, if not simultaneously, at least so 
rapidly that he is unable to separate and define them. 
Dread of immediate danger, awe at the sublimity of the 
prospect, and perhaps enthusiastic delight at its beauty — 
the conviction that there is but one step between him and 
eternity— the excitement of the spirits on being placed in 
so unusual a situation — ^present such a whirl of conflictiiig 
feelings of pleasure and pain, that a man of much sensibi- 
lity may well be excused if he find it difficult to determine 
whether fear or fascination predominates. For myself, if 
I did not happen to be blessed with a cool head and 
strong nerves, I should take leave to eschew such situa- 
tions. 
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ITS POWER. 

Ferdinand, . . . Sitting on a bank, 

Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 

This music crept by me apon the waters ; 

Allaying both their fnry and my passion,* 

With its sweet air : thence I ha?e follow 'd it. 

Or it hath drawn me rather. 

Tempest. Acti. Scene 2. 



Lorenzo, . . Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 

Which is 'the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears. 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music: Therefore, the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

Merchant of Venice. Act v. Scene 1, 



« The Poet had probably in his miiid the idea of the effect of oil when poured 
on troubled waters. 

K 3 
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Song. In sweet music is sach art ; 
Killing care, and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die 

King Henry VIII. Act iii. Scene 1. 



MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

Lorenzo, , • Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still qoiring to the yoong-ey'd cherubims: 

Sack harmony is in immortal souls ; 

Butt whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Merchant qf Veniee. Act v. Scene 1. 



Some readers may wonder that the hackneyed passage, 
<« The man that hath no music in himself 
Is fit for/' &c., &c. 
is left out of this work. My reason for its omission is that 
it really formed no part of Shakspere's own philosophy, 
but only of his clap-trap ; which, like many a writer, he 
sometimes introduced to please his audience. Common 
experience contradicts the passage, and therefore I say no 
more about it. 

The power of music has, in my opinion, been much over- 
estimated by the enthusiasm of its admirers, and much 
that we read of its miraculous effects in ancient times 
may perhaps be attributed to fable or poetical licence. 
It is difficult to obtain from persons unacquainted with it 
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as a science, any very correct notion of how far it affects 
them ; the task of acquiring similar information from infe- 
rior animals is of course doably arduous, not to say impossi- 
ble. That persons having a knowledge of music enjoy it 
much more than those who have it not, and that their enjoy- 
ment is of two sorts, (natural and acquired) imperceptibly 
mingled, also seems probable. Add to this the effect of 
assoctationy and the question of the extent of the power of 
music becomes a difficult one to solve. That one style 
will uniformly excite cheerfulness in the mind, and another 
mdancholy^ is a pretty safe assertion ; but I should fear to 
advance a step further. The effect of martial music, for 
instance, (which may be thrown in my teeth) appears to 
me almost, if not entirely, the efiect of association ; — the 
firing of cannon, and the rattle of the side-drum (which 
can hardly be dignified by the name of music) producing 
very much the same effect. The soothing power is pos- 
sessed by waterfalls and other natural sounds, (not strictly 
musical) and the solemn, devotional feeling, I consider a 
branch of my second division of melancholy* 

On the whole (speaking with some experience) I con- 
sider the pleasure of music as less satisfying than that 
derived from the other arts, such as painting, sculpture, 
&c. ; but sufficiently an enjoyment (and an innocent and 
rational one) to make us extremely thankful to Providence 
that we are blessed with it. There are times, indeed, 
when it admits of no substitute. 

The subject of the music of the spheres is, I confess, too 
transcendental for my poor abilities to cope with. 
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THE ENGLISH FOND OF STRANGE SIGHTS. 

Trinculo, A strange fish ! Were I in England now, (as 

once I was,) and had but this fish painted, not a holiday 

fool there bnt would give a piece of silver ; there would 

this monster make * a man ; any strange beast there 

makes a man ; when they will not give a dolt to relieve a 

lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian ! 

Tempest, Act ii. Scene 2. 



FOND OF HAYING TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

Falstaff, It was always yet the trick of our finglish na- 
tion, if they have a good thing, to make it too common. 

2nd pari King Henry lY. Act L Scene S. 



THE ENGLISH HOT-BLOODED IN SPITE OF TBISIR CLIMATE. 

Constable of France. Dieu de Battailea ! where have they f 
this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, and doll ? 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can sodden water, 

• " Make a mau'ifortunef** the word h ttOl M vied among the migar. 

4- The Engltth. 
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A drench for snr-rein'd jades, their barley broth, 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 

Seem frosty ? oh, for honour of our land, 

Let us not hang like roping icicles 

Upon onr houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty people 

Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rith fields. 

King Henry V. Act iii. Scene 5. 

Rambures. That islaud of England breeds very valiant 
creatures : their mastifife are of unmatchable courage. 

Orleans, Foolish curs ! that run winking into the mouth 
of a Russian bear, and have their heads crush 'd like rotten 
apples. You may as well say, — that's a valiant flea, that 
dare eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Constable of France. Just, just ; and the men do sympa* 

thize with the masti£&, in robustious and rough coming 

on, leaving their wits with their wives; and then, give 

them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, they will eat 

like wolves, and fight like devils. 

Ibid. Act iii. Scene 7. 



THE FRENCH, BOASTERS. 

K. Henry V. . . Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! — ^thie your air of France 

Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent. 

Ibid. Act iii. Scene 6. 



ENGLISH COURAGE SHOULD BE WELL-FED. 

Charles^ the Dauphin. At pleasure here we lie, near Or- 
leans ; 
Otherwhiles, the famish 'd English, like pale ghosts. 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 
Alencon. They want their porridge, and their fat bull- 
beeves ; 
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Either they most be dieted, like moles, 

And have their provender tied to their moathtf 

Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

lU part King Henry Vl. Act i. Sociw S. 



THE FRENCH FICKLE. 

PuceUe, Done like a Frenchman ; turn, and torn again! 

Ilrid, Actiii. Soened. 



K, Henry V I. . . Remember where we are ; 

In France, amongst a fickle, wavering nation. 

Ihid. Aotiv.Soenel. 



THE ENGLISH APING OF FBENCH MANNERS. 

Chamberlain. Is it possible the spells of France should 

Men into such strange mysteries ? 

Sands, .... New costoms, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are foUow'd. 

Chamberkun, As for as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two of the face ;* but they are shrewd ones ; 
For when they hold them, you would swear directly. 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 

Sanda, They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one 
would take it. 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign'd among them. 

* A grimace or two. 
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ChanAerlain, Death! my lord) 

Their clothes are after such a Pagan cut too, 

That sore they have worn oat Christendom. 

Kinff Henry Ylll, Act i. Scene 3. 



THE ENGLISH INTEMPERATE. 

logo, I leam'd it • in England, where, (indeed) they are 
most potent in potting : your Dane, your German, and 
your Hollander, — Drink, ho ! — axe nothing to your Eng- 
lish. 

Casno. Is your Englishman so expert in his drinking ? 

logo. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane dead 

drunk ; He sweats not to overthrow your Almain ; f he 

gives yoor Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle can he 

fiU'd. 

Othetto. Act ii. Scene 3. 



Passages on the manners and customs of nations, occurring 
mcidentaUy in poetry^ are very valuable to the philosopher ; 
asy though they may now and then be tinctured witii the 
prejudices of tiie people, they are generally free from the 
suspicion of being dictated by that one-sidedness, so often 
the sin of the hittarian. There is much in the preceding 
extracts that will excite the risible faculties of my country- 
men, and not a little, I am sorry to say, that may raise a 
blush of shame on their countenances. 



* It allode* to a drinking soBg. 



\ German. 
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Belariits, How hard it is, to hide the sparks of natare ! 
These boys know little that they are sons to the king : 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they are mine : and, thoagh trained up thas 

meanly, 

I' the cave, wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 

The roofs of palaces : and nature prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it, much 

Beyond the trick of others, 

Cymbeline, Act iii. Soene 3. 



" How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! " True- 
how impossible ! Yet as there is no theory so absurd, or 
so opposed to facts of common observation, as not to find 
some learned supporters, even this notorious truth has been 
denied; and many metaphysicians, (Helvetius amongst 
the number) have propounded the monstrous doctrine — 
monstrous as opposed to the experience of human life in 
all ages — " that there is no such a thing as innate genius, or 
natural talent ; but that it is produced solely by favourable 
influences of association and ctUtivation, principeUly in chUd- 
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hood.** As well might they say that favourable inflaences 
of nursing and exercise will in time convert a bom-blind 
cripple into a Hercules or Adonis ! 

But there are a set of philosophers who understand not 
the system of Lord Bacon and of good sense, and wUl 
build up their preposterous theories upon words as a sub- 
stitute for realitiea. It is hardly credible that men with 
the slightest pretensions to any knowledge of human na- 
ture, or the history of mankind, should altogether omit to 
consider how some of the greatest characters that ever 
lived have raised themselves to greatness in spite of the 
most unfavourable influences and want of education in 
early life! the very force of their genius bursting through 
all restraints opposed to its development ! 

I should be the last man in the world to undervalue 
education and cultivation of talent where it alreadv exists, 
and am ready to admit their power of improving and ex- 
tending such talent — and more than this, I am willing to 
confess, that in the absence of original genius, education, 
to a certain though limited extent, may form some sort of 
a substitute, (for which man has reason to be thankful ;) 
but I maintain that the notion of all minds being bom 
alike is one of the most ridiculous freaks, out of many, that 
mental philosophers have ever been guilty of. 

The great John Locke has been claimed by Helvetius as 
an authority in favour of his doctrine. It appears to me 
an unjugt claimy and I should be sorry if it were not so. 
Briefly, the difference between Locke and Helvetius may 
be thus stated : Locke says, ** Assuming by way of hypothe- 
sis that the original faculties are equal, then the different 
results in the acquirements of those faculties may be 
accounted for by the difference in early association and 
education." Helvetius says, ''The original faculties are 
equal, but different results must arise from the necessaiy 
difference in early association and education." Here is 
an obvious difference. Locke, it is trae, argues that '' all 
ideas arise from external impressions on the senses : " but 
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thU ar^oment does not go so far back as to deny an in- 
equality in the original power of receiring those impres- 
sions. Locke, in (act, does not go into that point, and 
npon that point the whole quesUon hinges. To show 
that I am not trithont reason in defending Mr. Locke 
fW>m the nnenviable distinction of being claimed as an 
authority for the Helvetian philosophy, I will add a pas- 
sage, verbatimj from his great work,* wherein he is treat- 
ing of memory, and which plainly confinns my notion, 
that he did not positively deny an original disparity in 
the natoral constitution of the mind. He says : 

^ How much the ccnatituHon of our bodiety and the nofe 
of our animal spirits are concerned in this, — whether the 
temper of the brain make this difference, that in gome it 
retaine the characters drawn on it* Uke marhle $ in others, 
Uhe freestone ; and m others, little better than sand ; / s&otf 
not now inquire : though it may seem probable that the com- 
stitution of the body does sometimes infMence the memory f" Sfe, 

After reading this passage, it seems to us that so hx 
from going the lengths of Helvetius, Locke had a slight 
tendency the other way ; and it is even possible, if he had 
lived in our days, that he would have been a Phrenolo- 
gist " Temper of the brain ! " aye, f(»sooth, people had 
taken little trouble to inquire what the brain was in those 
days ! As a friend of mine once observed, they looked on 
the skull and its contents in a very undignified manner, 
as if it were filled with a confused mass of stuff something 
like what the Scotch call " crowdie." 

/ 

• " Essay on the Homan Undenfanding." 
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QATM^. IPffiOEGESISSo AM© "^OWS, 



Proteus. Unheedful tows maj heedfully be broken. 

Two f^elUkmen qf Verona, Aot ii. Scene 6. 



Pandulph, And being not done, when doing tends to ill, 
The tmth is then most done, not doing it: 
The better act of purposes mistook 
Is to mistake again* 

King John, Act iii. Scene 1. 



SttlUAwry, It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 
But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow, 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

* • a • a 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her customed right, 
And hare no other reason for this wrung, 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ? 

^nd part Kinjf Henry Tl. Aetv. Scene 1. 



Andromache, , • Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just ; it is as lawful9 
For we would give much, to use violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 
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Caamndra. It is the purpose that makes strong the vow ; 
But vows to every purpose must uot hold. 

TroUtu and Cretrida, Aot t. Soene 3. 



Pericles, Til take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath, 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both. 

Pericles, Act i. Scene 2. 



The morality of keeping or breaking wicked and unwise 
oaths, vows, and promises, has long been a favourite sub- 
ject of argument. With respect to oaths and vows, ooe 
greater than we has said, *' Swear not at all ! " And if the 
wise command be followed, it will obviate all difficulty. 
It would be well too if more caution were used in making 
promises. But after the oath is sworn, or the vow or pro- 
mise made, I think most of my readers will agree with 
Shakspere, that if it be an evil one, it had better be broken 
than kept, as the least of two evUs, 

Some persons are very sensitive on this point. I once 
heard of a very amiable gentleman, who considered every 
determination in his own mind to do a certain act, as a vow 
to Aimsey\ and religiously kept it, at all hazards. Ex, gr, 
if he chanced in the morning to determine within himself 
that he would take a walk that afternoon at 4 o'clock 
upon a particular sand by the sea-shore ; and on arriving 
at the determined place at the determined hour, found 
unexpectedly that the tide had covered the spot, he still 
considered himself religiously bound to walk upon the 
sand, though up to his middle in water ! 

Is there not such a thing as a diseased conscience ? 
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Polixenes We were 

Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 

But such a day to>niorrow as to-day, 

And to be boy etemaL 

We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk i' the sun, 

And bleat the one at the other: what we changed, 

Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 

The doctrine of ill -doing, no, nor dream'd 

That any did : Had we pursued that life, 

And our weak spirits ne'er been higher rear'd 

With stronger blood, we should have answer'd Heaven 

Boldly, ' Not guilty; ' the imposition clear'd, 

Hereditary ours. 

Jf inter's Tale. Act i. Scene 2. 



Archbishop qf Canterbury, The breath no sooner left his 
father's body. 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too : yea, at that very moment. 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise. 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 

King Henry V. Act i. Scene 1. 



That Shakspere had a very modified notion of the doc- 
trine of '' original sin " is apparent from the two passages 
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extracted above ; and it is equally plain that he entirely 
discarded that of " total depravity.** I hope it will not 
shock any of his readers to find out that some of his 
opinions were not strictly orthodox. With all his extra- 
ordinary, nay almost miraculous knowledge, he was still 
in some degree an unsophisticated man ; he took religion 
into his heart from the Holy Scriptures, and did not staff 
it into his brain through the metaphysical abstractions of 
learned theologians. He found there our 8aviour'8 me- 
morable declaration, when pointing to the little children 
near him, ** Of such is the kingdom of heaven ! " No 
wonder then, that he could not believe such an abhorrent 
human doctrine as " that an infant is a mass of depra- 
vity." He also found there man represented as combining 
two principles within him, the carnal and the spiritaal, 
the evil and the good; and endowed with a sufficient 
force of the latter to conquer the former. 

Whether he interpreted the Christian religion aright in 
these respects, 'tis not for mortal to say. '< There is One 
that judgeth ! " Let man await that infallible decree ! 






omMAMnsn' 




THE WOEU> OECEITED BY IT. 



Bassanio, So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
The world is still deceiv'd with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
Bnty being seasoned with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow, 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text» 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search'd, have livers white as milk ? 
And these assume but valour's excrement. 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 
And you shall see 'tis purchas'd by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
L 2 
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Which make sach wanton gambols with the wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head. 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the gniled shore 

To a most dangerous sea : the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iii. Scene 2. 



MENTAL ENDOWMENTS MORE PRECIOUS THAN PHYSICAL. 

Petruchio. . 'Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 

Or, is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

Oh no ! 

Taming of the Shrew, Act It. Scene 3. 
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SHOULD NOT BURDEN THE PRESENT. 

Prospero* Let us not burden our remembrances 

With a heaviness that's gone. 

Tempest. Act v. Scene I. 



Proteus, Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lamentest. 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii. Scene 1. 



Paulina. . . What's gone, and what's past help, 
Should be past grief. 

Wintet^s Tale. Act liL Scene 2. 



York. Things past redress, are now with me past care. 

King Richard II. Act ii. Scene 3. 



Duke. When remedies are past, the griefs are ended ; 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone. 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
What cannot be preserved when Fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
The robb'd, that smiles, steals something from the thief; 
He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. 

OtheUo. ActL Scene 3. 
L 3 
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Protpero,* • . . Oh ! a cherubim 

Thon wast, that did preserve me ! Thou did smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck'd the sea with drops full salt ; 

Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd.in me 

An undeigoing stomach, to bear up 

Against what should ensue. 

TempesU Aoti. Soenel. 



]PA'ffEIiSf(D2i, 



Jago, How poor are they, that have not patience ! — 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou khow'st we work by wit, and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Though other things grow fair against the sun. 
Yet fruits that blossom first, will first be ripe. 

Othello, Act iL Scene 3. 



* (Addressing hia daughter Miranda, and allodiog to the time of her faiianey, 
when with her he was tossing on the wide ocean, in a crazy boat, abandoned by 
hia friends and by the world.) 
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Cl^ord. To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that, the forest-bear doth lick ? 
Not his, that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on, 
And doves will peck, in safeguard of their brood. 

•  * . • • 

Unreasonable * creatures feed their young ; 
And tl^ough man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them, (even with those wings 
Which sometime they have used with fearful f flight) 
Make war with them that climb'd unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ' 
For shame, my liege — make them your precedent ! 

3rd part King Henry YL Act ii. Scene 2. 

* Cfcatnres not endowed with reason. ^ Timorons. 
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USB AND ABU8B OF WORDS. 

Fiola, (disguised as Cesario.) Thy reason, man ? 

Clown, Troth, Sir, I can yield you none, without words ; 

and words are grown so false, I am loath to prove reason 

with them. 

Twelfth Night. Aet iii. Scene 1. 



Juliet, What's in a name ? that which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 

JRomeo andJuliH, Aotfi. Soenel 



Rather odd that Shakspere should have put into the 
mouth of a chum, the identical complaint that has been 
vented in such ludicro-pathetic terms by so many of oor 
modem metaphysicians ! 

Now, there are some clowns — (I beg their pardons, I 
mean metaphysicians) of our own days, who use almost 
precisely the same hard words against language that 
occur in the passage extracted from Twelfth Night. The 
following sweeping attack is contained in a late work of 
important character, and written by a man apparently of 
no mean talent or learning. 
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^' Having (says he) been long engaged on a work which 
is intended to demonstrate the necessary connexion, rela- 
tion, and dependence of physics, metaphysics, and morals, I 
found the whole of these topics a perfect chaos^from the decep- 
tive character oflangitage,"* 

I leave the hosts of preceding philosophers to be defend- 
ed from the onset of this formidable antagonist as thej 
may, by some one more chivalrous in their cause than I 
am. This writer (from subsequent expressions) seems to 
have some plan of dispensing with words altogether, whilst 
another whom I shall quote, abuses language because it 
does not contain nearly enough ! Philology comes badly off 
between them ! Thus writes Jeremy Bentham, or his 
editor, Dr. Bowring : 

'* The general imperfection of language is one of the 
greatest impediments to the progress of philosophy. Cor- 
rect idea^ find great difficulty in discovering appropriate terms. 
Language lags behind science, (Poor unfortunate language !) 
It prides itself upon its poverty,^* &c, ^.f 

But, in seriousness, the use and abuse of words is a sub- 
ject worthy of deep consideration, too far beyond the scope 
of this work to be enlarged on here ; and too far beyond 
the ability of him who would fain enlarge on it. My only 
object was to shew that the lamentations of modem meta- 
physicians on this score had been anticipated by the Clown 
in Twelfth Night. 



* *' Prodromos; or, An luquirj into the Rnt Principles of Reasoning." By Sir 
GniTes C Hughton. 

f " Deontology." 
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Leonato, Which is the villain ? Let me see his eyes ; 

That when I note another man like him, 

I may avoid him. 

Much ado about Nothing. Aet v. Scene 1. 



Po&xenea, I saw his heart in his face. 

Winter's Taie, Aot i. Scene 2. 



Duncan, , • . There's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the face. 

JfocMA. Acti. Scene 4. 



Pembroke, The image of a wicked heinons faolt 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast. 

King John. Aot iv. Scene 2. 



King John. A fearful eye thou hast : where is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
Pour down thy weather ! 



Ibid. 
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Scroop, Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day: 
So may yon by my dull and heavy eye, 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

King Richard II. Act iii. soene 2. 



Northumberland, Yea, this man's brow, like to a title 
leaf,* 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume ; 
So looks the strond, whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witnessed usurpation. 
• • • • • • 

Thou tremblest ; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act i. Soene 1. 



Q. Margaret, Who cannot steal a shape, that means 

deceit? 

2nd part King Henry VI. Act iii. Soene 1. 



Gloster, Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit : 
No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show; which, God he knows. 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart 

King Richard IIU Aol iii. Seene 1. 



Ctemr, Let me have men about me, that are fat ; 
Sleds:-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights ; 



• Mr. Stereni, in expknataon of this dmfle, meatioiu that in Sbakipere'a time, it 
WM luaal to mmke the title page, and alto intermediate l^ares of elegies, totally 
black. 
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Yond' Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 

JuUtis Casar, Act i. Scene 2. 



There are here some apparently contradictory extracts 
relating to physiognomy, but which are easily enough re- 
conciled. " I saw his heart in his face,** says one. " There 
is no art to find the mind's construction in the face,*' says 
another. They are both true. It is man's hypocrisy that 
explains the paradox: for as Shakspere afterwards re- 
marks, 

'' No more can yon distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show; whichf Ood he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart" 

The sum of the matter is this : when a man is honest, you 
can sometimes trace the effect of passion and temper in his 
countenance. But habits of deception and conventional 
form generally prevent your doing so. As an index of the 
mindj physiognomy is next to useless. You will oflen see 
a clever man with the general character of his physiog- 
nomy on ordinary occasions exceedingly stupid; whilst 
the reverse holds too ; for some folks, without two ideas 
in their head, have the knack of infusing a certain bril- 
liancy of expression closely counterfeiting a flash of genius. 
Ltavater brought physiognomy into fashion for a time, but 
there seem to be insuperablte obstacles to its ever becom- 
ing a science of much worth. 

Some thoughtless persons compare it with phrenology, 
which stands on a totally different ground. Whether the 
latter science be true or false, it is certain that a phreno- 
logical developement cannot be counterfeited. A man can- 
not alter the shape of his skull at pleasure. 
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LIES IN THE PURSUIT OR ANTICIPATION. 

Gratiano. . . . Who riseth from a feast, 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the mibated fire 
That he did pace them first ? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 

Merchant of Venice. Actii. Scene 6. 



Northumberland. . . Hope to joy/ is little less in joy, 

Tlian hope enjoy'd. 

King Richard II. Act ii. Scene 3. 



Cressida. Men prize the thing nngain'd more than it is. 

Troilus and Cmnda, Act i. Scene 3. 



It 18 no new obserrution that actaal frnition is insignifi- 
cant when compared with the pleasures of anticipation 
and recollection. There appears to me much truth in 
Shakspere's views of this subject. 



Eiyoy. 



1 
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AN UNCERTAIN POS8BS810N. 

Archbishop of York. An habitation giddy and onsnie 

Hatfa he that bnildeth on the vulgar heart. 

Oh, thoa fond many ! dux, &c. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act i. Scene 3. 

Cade, Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro, at 

this multitude. 

Snd pari King Henry VI. Act iv. Scene 8. 

King Henry V I, Look ! as I blow this feather from my 
face, 
And as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Comrnanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such IS the lightness of yon common men. 

^rd part King Henry \1, Act iiL Seene 1. 

CcrioUmita, . • . He that depends 
Upon your * favours, swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes. 
With every minute yon do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. 

CorioUmug. Acti. Scene 1. 

* Meaning **tliepeoplcrB." 
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Hastings. Oh, momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a dnmken sailor on a mast ; 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep* 

KingRtchardra, Actiii. Scene 4. 



SfUCH DBPENDEMT ON PBOSPEBITT. 

Achilles. . . What ! am I poor of late ? — 

'Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune. 

Must fall out with men too. What the declined is. 

He shall as aoon read in the eyes of others. 

As feel in his own fall : for men, like butterflies. 

Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer ; 

And not a man, for being simply man. 

Hath any honour ; but honour for those honours 

That are without him, as place, riches, favour. 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 

Which, when they fall, as being slippery standers, 

The love that lean'd on them as slippery toOf 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. 

Troilus and Cresfida. Act iii. Scene 3. 



BEQUIBES PERPETUAL EXERTION TO KEEP IT UP. 

Ulysses. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his backy 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-siz'd monster of ingratitudes: 
Those scrape are good deeds past; whidi are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As they are done. Perseverance, my lord, 
Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mall, 
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In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ! 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 

Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue. If you[glve way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide they all rush by. 

And leave you hindmost ; — 

Or, like a gallant horse faU'n in first rank, 

Lie there foi* pavement to the abjectTrear, 

O'er-run and trampled on : Then what they do in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must overtop yours ; 

For time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 

And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fly, 

Grasps-in the comer. Welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. Oh, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kiny 

That all, with one consent, praise new-bom gawds. 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o'er>dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object. 

Troihu and Cressida. Act iii. Scene 3. 



ITS VALUE ESTIMATED. 

2nd Officer, 'Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne'er loved them ; and there 
be many that they have loved, they know not wherefore: 
BO that, if they love they know not why, they hate upon 
no better ground : therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
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whether they love or hate him, manifests the trae know- 
ledge he has in their disposition : and, out of his noble 
carelessness, lets them plainly see't. 

1^ Officer. If he did not care whether he had their lo?e, 
or no, he wavered indifferently 'twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm : but he seeks their hate with greater 
devotion than they can render it him ; and leaves notliing 
undone, that may fully discover him their opposite. Now, 
to seem to aflfect the malice and displeasure of the people, 
is as bad as that which he dislikes, to flatter tliem for their 

love. 

CoricHamtt. Actii. Soene2. 



FICKLENESS OF THE MULTITUDE. 

Oetamu Cawr, . . This common body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the 6tream> 

Goes to, and back, lackeying the vaiying tide. 

To rot itself with motion. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act i. Scene 4. 



Thebb Is much severity in several of Shakspere*s observa- 
tions on the character of the multitude. T would willingly 
defend the people from such attacks, if my conscience 
would allow me, but it will not. Meanwhile, where does 
the blame lie, if passion, and ignorance, and fickleness do 
pervade the masses of our human brethren ? With those 
who have it in their power to instil principle, and know- 
ledge, and constancy into the bosoms of their less favoured 
feUow-men, and have not done so 1 I trust another cen- 
tury will not elapse, before Shakspere's remarks upon this 
point will have lost all their force. 
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Le&mUo. Men 

Can comuely and speak comfort to Hiat grief 
Which they themtelTes not feel; bat, tasting it, 
Their connsel tarns to passion, which before 
Wonld give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; 'tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring onder the load of sorrow ; 
But no man's virtne, nor snfficiencyy 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself— .... 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That conld endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a pish at chance and sn£ferance. 

Much ado about Nothing, Act y. Soeoe L 



Portia, If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's 
cottages princes' palaces. It is a good divine that foIlowB 
his own instmctionB : I can easier teach twenty what were 
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good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. The brain may demise laws for the blood ; 
but a hot temper leaps over a cold decree. 

Merchant qf Vemce* Act i. Scene 3. 



Adriana, A wretched sonl, brois'd with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we hardened with like weight of pain, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves complain. 

Comedy qf Error%, Actii. Scene 1. 



OpheUa, . . • But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
While, like a pufiTd and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read. 

Haml^ Act L SoeneS. 
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OFTEN ACCOMPANIEB POYBRTT. 

OUoitu Oh world ! how apt the poor are to be proad 1 

Twe{fth Night, Act iii. Scene I. 



Suffolk. Small things make base men proud. 

2nd part King Henry VI. Act !▼• Scene 1. 



uigamemnon. He that is proud, eats np himself; pride is 

his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle : and 
whatever praises itself but in the deed, devoors the deed 

in the praise. 

Troihta and Cresnda, Act ii. Scene 3. 
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Isabella, Could great men thunder 
Ab Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet ; 
For every pelting, petty oflBicer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder. 
Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle : oh, but man, proud man, N 
Drest in a little brief authority, / 

Most ignorant of what he's most as^ur'd, 
His glassy essence, — ^like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
As make the angels weep I 

Measure Jbr Metuure, Act ii. Scene S. 



Isabella, . . Authority, though it err like othera, 

Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself> 

That skins the vice o' the top. 

Ihii, 



JACKS IN OFFICE. 

King Lear, Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a 

beggar? 

GUster^ Aye, Sir. 

King Lear. And the creature run from the cur ? — 

There thou mightest behold the great image of authority : 

A dog's obey'd in office. 

IRng Lear, Aet !▼. Scene 0. 
M 3 
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ITS DANGER AND IMPOLICY. 

Macbeth. The flighty purpose never is o'ertooky 

Unless the deed go with it : from this moment, 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand. 

Macbeth. Act It. Scene 1. 

King, Not one word more of the consnmed time. 

Let's take the instant by the forward top ; 

. On oar qaick'st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

Steals ere we can effect them. 

AffstoeU that ends wetk Act v. Scene 3. 



K, Richard IIT. . . I have leam'd, that fearfbl com- 
menting * 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary. 

King Etchard III. Act iy. Scene 3. 

King, . . . That we would do, 

We should do when we would : for this '< would " changes, 

And hath abatements and delays as many,. 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 

And then this ^* should " is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing.f 

JSamkt, Act ir. Scene 7. 

* Hmonnu, hesitating thoogbti. 
J^ Beferring to the Tolgsr notion tliat sighing impairs the animal powen. 
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ITS HT8TERIOU8 COURSE. 

Hdena, He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 
From simple soorces ; and great seas have dried^ 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; andoftlthitsi 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 

AffswettthaiendnoOl, Aot U. Scene 1. 



IT OVBR-aULES ALL THTNOS. 

Hamlet. Oar indiscretion sometimes serves as well 
When our deep plots do palL And that should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes onr ends, 
Koogh-hew them how we will. 

Hamlet, Act v. Scene 8. 
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IN SCHEMES. 

Lord Bardolph. . . . When we mean to ImuU,* 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house. 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability. 
What do we then^ bat draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ; or, at least, desist 
To build at all ? Much more in this great work, 
(Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up,) should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 
Question surveyors: know our own estate. 
How able such a work to undergo. 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else. 
We fortify in paper, and in figures. 
Using the names of men instead of men ; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his pow'r to huild it; who, half through. 
Gives o'er, and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked suhject to the weeping clouds. 
And waste for churlish winter's tyranny. 

ftnd part King Henry IV. Act L Scene 3. 

• Vide I4th diApter of 8L Luke's Goqpd, 38th and followiog Ycne^ ShaktpeR 
gives frequent proofs of his hsring been well zead in the Holy Scriptarei. 
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IN CASES OF DAMGEB. 

Hedor* . . Modest doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. 

TroiluM and Creuida. Act ii. Scene S. 



Cressida, Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, finds safer 
footing than blind reason stombling without fear. To fear 
the worst, oft cures tiie worst. 



Ihid, Act iu. Scene 3. 
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ITS ORIGIN. 




McUvoUo, 

ioME are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some 

have greatness thrust upon them. 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. Scene 5. 



ITS BFFECTS. 



Angelo. . • Oh, Place ! oh, Form ! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit. 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 

To thy false seeming.* 

Metiaure for Measure. Act ii. Scene 4. 



ITS DANGERS. 

Duke. Oh, place and greatness ; millions of false eyes 
Are stack upon thee 1 Volumes of report 



• Dr. Johnson compliments Shakspere on tUs jndidoos distinction of the dlffsr 
ent operations of high place on different minds. Fools being frighted and wise men 
aQorad by it Those who are nnable to judge except by the eye, are easily awed 
by q>lendonr: and those who considtr men as wdl as conditions, are eaaly pe^ 
soaded to lore the appearance of nrtne dignified with power. 



BARK. 1?1 

Ron wHfa these false and most contrarioas gaests 
Upon thy doings ! tfaonsand 'scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 

Measure for Meaaure, Act iv. Spene 1. 



KINOLT STATE. 

King Bidiard XL . . Within the hollow crown, 
That romids the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable ; and, bumour'd thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — ^farewell king ! 
Cover yoiir heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw aii^^ay respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 
For you have but mistook me all this while ! 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
Need friends: Subjected thus, 
How can you say to me— I am a king ? 

King Richard II. Act iii scene 3. 



ITS CARES. 

Prince Henry, . I will sit and watch here by the king. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
Oh, polished perturbation ! golden care I 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night 1 — sleep with it now ! 
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Yet not 80 Bonnd, and half so deeply sweet, 

As he, whose brow, with homely biggin * bound, 

Snores oat the watch of night. Oh, majesty I 

When thon dost pinch thy bearer, thoa dost sit 

Like a rich armonr worn in heat of day, 

That scalds with safety. 

2fui part King Henry lY. Act iv. Scene 4. 



K, Hemy V. Upon the king ! let ns oar lives, oar souk, 
Oar debts, oar carefal wives, our children, and 
Our sins, lay on the king ; — we must bear all. 
Oh, hard condition ! twin-bom with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool. 
Whose sense can no more feel but his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart's ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ! 

And what have kings, that privates have not too. 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 
Oh, ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is the soul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 
Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison'd flattery ? Oh, be sick, great greatness. 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure I 
Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown firom adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

« Bifpiitt a handy sort victp. 
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Canst thou, when thon command'st the beggar's knee, 

Conunand the health of it ? No, thon prond dream. 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose; 

I am a king, that find thee ; and I know, 

'Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl. 

The farced title running 'fore the Idng, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice gorgeous ceremony, 

Not an these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ; 

Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind. 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

Bnty like a lacquey, firom the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn. 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows so the ever-running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave. 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep. 

Had the forehand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace. 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots. 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages.* 

Mng Henry V. Act iv. Scene 1. 



NOT EXEMPT FROM MORTAL FEEUN6S AND FAILINGS. 

Kn Henry V. (disguised.) The king is but a man, as I 
am : the violet smells to him as it doth to me : the element 

* DeriveiiDottadTMilageftoiii. 
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showB to him as it doth to me; all hia senses have but 
human oonditioas ; his ceremonies laid by, in his naked- 
ness he appears bat a man ; and though his affections are 
higher mounted than ours, yet when they stoop, they stoop 
with the like wing; therefore when he sees reason of 
fears, as we do, his fears, ont of doubt, be of the same 

relish as ours. 

Kkkg Henry V. Act It. Soene 1. 



NOT TO BE ENVIED. 

King Henry VL Gi?es not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 

shade 

To shepherds, looking on their siUy sheep, 

Than doth a rich, embroider'd canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

Oh, yesy it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And, (to conclnde) the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold, thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sle^ under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

^rd parting Henry Yl. Act ii. Scene 6. 



Qwen Margaret, They that stand high have many blasts 

to shake them ; 

And, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 

King Richard HI, Acfci. Soened. 



Brdkenbury, Princes have but their titles for their glories. 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They often feel a world of restless cares ; 
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So that, between their titles, and low name, 
There's nothing differs bat the outward fame. 

KinglUehardUl. Act i. Scene 4. 



WoUey. If I am tradaced by tong:aes, which neither know 
My faculties, nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing — ^let me say, 
Tis but the &te of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through, 

What we oft do best, . 

By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worst, as oft. 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act 

King Henry VIII. Act i. Scene 2. 



THE PAIN OF LOSS OF RANK AND POWER. 

Anne BuUen Oh, now, after 

So many courses of the sun enthron'd, 

Still growing in a majesty and pomp, — (the which 

To leave is a thousand-fold more bitter, than 

'Tis sweet at first to acquire) — after this process, 

To give her the avaunt J it is a pity 

Would move a monster. 

Much better. 

She ne'er had known pomp ; though it be temporal. 

Yet, if that quarrel fortune do divorce 

It from the bearer, 'tis a sufferance, panging 

As soul and body's severing. 

JMi. Actii. Scene 3. 



Charmian, The soul and body rive not more in parting, j 

 iff. ' 

Antony and Cleopatra,, Act iv. Scene 



Than greatness going off. I 

11./ 
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King Edward IV. What fotes impose, that men must 

needs abide ; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

9rdpartKinffBenryYlL Act W. Soene S. 

Dortet. Comfort, dear mother ! God is much displeas'd 
That you take with unthankfulness his doing ; 
In common worldly things, 'tis call'd ungratefnl. 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt, 
Which with a bonnteons hand was kindly lent ; 
Mnch more to be thus opposite with heaven. 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

King BUhard UL Act iL Scene S. 

Cortolcmiw. Tis fond * to wail inevitable strokes, 
As *tis to laugh at them. 

CoHoUmtu, Act iv. Soene 1. 

CasHua. Of yonr philosophy you make no use, 

If yon give place to accidental evils. 

JiiUtw Casar. Act !▼. Scene 3. 

Octavhu CiBsar. - . Cheer yonr heart ; 

Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
0*er your content these strong necessities ; 
But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewaird their way. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Act ilL Scene 6. 

• Fooluh. 
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HanUet. We defy augury : there is special providence in 

the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis not to come ; if it 

be not to come, it will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will 

come ; the readiness is all. 

Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 
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DEFINED AND DESCRIBED. 

Rnmoor is a pipe, 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster with uncounted heads. 

The still-discordant wavering multitude 

Can play upon it. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Induction. 



ITS EXAGGERATION. 

Warwick, Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 

The numbers of the fear'd. 

Ibid, Act iii. Scene 1. 
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DANOEftOUS IN EXCESS. 



Hecate. .... Seearity 
Is mortal's chiefest enemy. 



Maebe^ Aotiu. So«bm5. 



Troihu, But something may be done, which we will not: 

And sometimes we are devils to oursehes, 

When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, i 

Presuming on their changeful potency. j 

Troibu amd Cre$sida. Act W. Scene 4. 



SOME SELF-BESPECT ALLOWABLE. 

Dauphin^ Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin, 

As sel£neglecting. 

JRng Henry V. Act U. Scene 4. 



Earl qf Gloster, (bUnd,) I have no way, and therefore 

want no eyes ; 

I stumbled when I saw ; full oft 'tis seen. 

Our mean secures us ; * and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities. 

King Leor. Act Iy. Scene 1. 

* Thai ii, "our abflitiet tad powen make os nsh and unwary.** In other parti 
of Shakspenf  worki oor Author naea "tecnTe" in the mne Mnie; la all the tim- 
nenti I havefeen on this pasaage^ the erities appear to have floundered in emnof 
all sorti, in their endeavoan to make out iti meaning. 
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Prospero. . . . Like one, 

Who haying, unto truth, by telling of it,* 

Made such a sinner of his memory. 

To credit his own lie, &c. 

TempuL Aoti. SeeneS. 



Banquo. . . Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consei^aence. 

M€u>beih» Act L Soene 3. 



• "A" here lebtei to the word ** lie," at the end of the KBtence, by tdling of 
wlii<^ he made hk mtmatj a aioiMr wto tiath. SbakqMn looked daqx into the 
haUti of the mhid when he wrote tfaU paacage. 
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Duke, We have strict statotes, and most biting laws, 
Which for these fourteen years we have let sleep ; 
Even like an o'ergrown lion in a cave, 
That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children's sight 
For terror, not for use : in time the rod 
Becomes more mock'd than feared ; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Measure /or Meaeure. Act i. Soens L 

^ngdo. We must not make a scare-crow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear * the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 

Their perch, and not their terror. 

Ibid* Aetii. Scene 1. 



The civilized world is at last beginning to see the tmpo- 
Kcff of the Draconian system, and the ChrieUan world its 



• Afiigbt 
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wkikedne8$. Since our Poet li?ed, much has been done to 
soften the severity of penal codes, but much still remains. 
Indeed, the systems of penal law have hitherto generally 
involved an essentially false principle in their construc- 
tion — the right of vindicHve punishment. Now the objects 
of penal laws are these : Firstly, the prevention of the 
origin and commission of crime : Secondly, the preven- 
tion of its repetition : and thirdly, the safe custody and 
reformation of the offender. One step farther, in the 
shape of vengeance, is folly and wickedness. All further 
punishment of the criminal should be left to a Tribunal^ 
not of this world. 

The subject of the entire reformation of criminal law is 
now occupying the attention of many of our philanthro- 
pists. They can scarcely have a more noble mission than 
its accomplishment* 
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Claudio. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy ; I were 

but little happy, if I could say how much. 

Mitch ado about Nothing. Act ii. Scene 1. 

Pttulina, The silence often of pure innocence 
Persoftdes, When speaking fail& 

Winter's Tate, Aet it Scene S. 

Paulina^ I like your silence, it the more shows off 
Yonr wonder. 

Ibid. Act V. Scene 3. 

Malcolm, . . . The grief, that does not speak, 

Whispers the o*erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

MenAeth, Act iv. Scene 3. 
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SOMETIMES DECEPrrVE IN EXTEBNALS. 

Isabella. Oh, 'tis the canning livery of hell, 

The damned'st body to invest and cover 

In princely guards.* 

Me(tsure for Measure, Actiil. Scene 1. 

Duchess. Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 

And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! 

King Richard III. Act ii. Scene 2. 

• Thif word in our Anilior't time «M sometiiaeB wed to signify ** tnppingii,'' lad 
other nieh onuuneDts, 
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RECKLESS AS TO THE INNOCENCE OF ITS OBJECT. 

Duke. No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes : what king so strong, 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderer's tongue ? 

Measure for Measure. Act iii. Scene 2. 

Leowtes, . . • Calumny will sear 
Virtue itself. 

Winter's Tale. Aet iL Soeae 1. 

Laertet. Virtae itself scapes not calumnioQS strokes. 

Hamlet. Aet L Scene 3. 

PtnAtna Slander, 

Whose sting is sharper than the sword's. 

Winter' B T/ale. Act ii. Seeae 9. 

ITS PBOFAOATION, 

BtMaxmr, . . Slander lives apoa sacottsfion ; 

For ever hons'd, where it once gels possession* 

Comedjf qfErrort. Act iii. Soene 1 . 

SLANDER DESCRIBED. 

Pisanio. . . : . Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
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OntTenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose hreath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world, &c., &c. 

CymMiiM. Aot in. Scene 4. 

King. . . . Slander, 
Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter. 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poison'd shot 

HamleL Aot !▼. Scene 1. 



Public slander (the slander of the public press) is one of 
the most prominent crimes of the present day. No learn- 
ing, no piety, no Tirtoe, no bene?olence shields the Tictim. 
The most secret affections, the innocent retirements of the 
home circle, are outraged and paraded before the gaze of 
the multitude, — and all from motives of political rancour. 
The friends of the liberty of tlie press are beginning almost 
to doubt whether that can be a blessing which leads to 
such a corse as its licentiousness ! Where it will stop no 
one knows. If the sin had rested with one political party, 
there might be better hopes ; but all have been guilty — ^it 
matters not whether in different degrees,— all have with- 
out scruple sacrificed principles for personalities. And 
the feeling in favour of discussion as free as air, renders 
the law of libel almost a dead letter. The existence of 
such a state of things is lamentable. Where can a remedy 
be found ? Only in the moral education of the people — 
and that cure, how slow ! 
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ITS VIRTUES. 



Macbeth. . . Innocent sleep; 

Sleep, that knits np the ravell'd sleeve of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 

Chief nourisher in life's feast 

Macbeth, Act it Scene 9. 



Lady Macbeth. Yon lack the season of all natures, sleep. 

Ibid. Aetiii. Seeiie4. 



K. Henry. How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! — Sleep, gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfnlness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And luU'd with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
Oh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile. 
In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 
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A watoh-case, or a common larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ahip-boy'f eyes, and rock bis brains 

In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ; 

And in the yiaitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaTning clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the burly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, oh partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet' sea-boy in an hour so rude; 

Yet,* in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Aet iii Scene 1. 



ITS KE8EMBLANCE TO DEATH.. 

Prince Henry, . . • By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. — My gracious lord ! my father ! — 
This sleep is sound indeed : this is a sleep, 
Tliat irom this golden rigolf hath divorced 

So many English kings. 

^ndprntKingHmrplV, Aet iv. Semie 4. 



THE REWARD 09 TOIL. 

Belaritu, . . . Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 

Finds the down pillow bard. 

CymbeUne, Act iii. Scene 6. 

• ** And *' in tlie Uxi, mening ** yet." 
f Ac!fdet,aMniagliaK,tkecTawB. 



SLEEP. 
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SHOULD ACCOMPANT YOUTH AND HEALTH. 

Friar Laurence, Young son, it argues a distempei'd head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed : 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie ; 
But where unbruised youth with unstuff'd brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign ; 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure. 
Thou art np-rons'd by some distemperatnre. 

Eome»MndJuUH. A«ta. Seme 3. 
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SOIaE^PUBDIE AHBD SOCSIS^fX 



OldBehrhu. . . Oh,tibislile* 

Is nobler, than attending for a check ;t 
Richer, than doing nothing for a babe ; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine. 
Yet keeps his book uncrossed. No life to ours ! 

Gvideriut. Out of your proof you speak ; we, poor nn- 

fledg'd. 

Have never wing'd from view o' the nest, nor know not 

What air*8 firom home. Haply, this life is best. 

If quiet life be best : sweeter to you. 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 

With your stifif age ; but, unto us, it is 

A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 

To stride a limit 

Cymbdine. Actiii. Scene 3. 



The subject of monachism is one of no small interest, but 
one that cannot very well be enlarged upon in these pages. 
I believe, however, the world is pretty well agreed, that 
man is a social animal, and not intended by Providence to 
live alone; and that a solitary life is neither favourable to 
his attainment of the highest knowledge, or the highest 
virtue, or the highest happiness. 

• Mttaliig retired aadtolitaiylUb. 

f Comflietttaton hare not MtQed the praciae mcaaing of fhew two liaei, bat h b 
plain that the flnt alludes to the rertraint of attending and goarding Uie grea^ and 
the Mcond to tlie empty bauMm of cooit lift. 
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ALL WOKK AND NO PLAY, ETC., ETC. 

Birotu Why, aniversal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries ; 
As motion, and long daring action tires 

The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 

Love's Labour's tost. Act ir. Scene 3. 

Trafuo, . . . While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral dicipline, 
Let's be no Stoics, nor no stocks, I pray j 
Or so devote to Aristotle's checks. 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjur'd : 
Talk logic with acquaintance that you have. 
And practice rhetoric in your common talk ; 
Music and poesy use to quicken you ; 
The mathematics, and the metaphysics, 
Fall to them, as you find your stomach serves you : 
No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta'en ; — 

In brief, Sir, study what you most afiect.* 

Taming qfthe Shrew, Act L Scene 1. 



Man has not yet learnt wisdom on this subject, either from 
proverbs or experience. He still sees the necessity of giv- 
ing his body food and repose, but still continues to tax the 
powers of the mind as if they needed no relaxation or 
nourishment. How many a noble intellect do we see in 
miserable ruins for want of such precaution ! 

• " Affect " bere tamoM, * htTC a IDdng or dispodtion lor." 
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GHOSTS. j 

AnHgonus, I have heard (bat not believ'd) the spirits of 
the dead 



May walk agam. 



Winter* 9 Tale. Atl iiL Scene 3. 



OMBN8. 



Glendower. . . .At my nativity. 
The front of heaven was fnll of fiery shapes. 
Of baming cressets ; and, at my birth. 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak'd like a coward. 

Hotspur* Why^ so it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother's cat had 
But kitten'd, though yourself had ne'er been born. 

Glendower. I say, tiie earth did shake when I was bom. 

Hotspur^ And I say, the earth was not of my mind| 
If yon suppose, as fearing yon it shook. 

Glendower, The heavens were ail on fire, the earth did 
tremble. 

Hotspur. Oh, then the earth shook to see the heavens on 

And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange emptionB ; oi^ the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinch'd and vex'd 
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By the imprisoning of onmly wind 
Within her womb ; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. 

Ist part King Henry lY. Act iii. Scene 1. 



MIRACLES. 

Z^eu. They say miracles are past ; yet * we have our 
philosophical persons, to make modem and familiar things 
supernatural and causeless. Hence is it, that we make 
trifles of terrors ; ensconcing ourselves into seeming know- 
ledge, when we should submit ourselves to an unknown 

fear. 

AlVt weU that ends weU» Act ii. Scene 3. 



Archbishop of Canterbury. . . Miracles are ceas'd ; 

And therefore we must needs ct^nit the metms, 

How things are perfected. 

JTtn^ Henry V. Act i. Scene 1. 



Shaksperb's superiority to the superstitious times in which 
he lived is absolutely amaadng, especially when we con- 
sider that such a mind as Sir Mattiiew Hale's succumbed 
to them. Read the speech of Antigonus on ghosts, the 
reasoning of Hotspur on omens, the reflexion of Canter- 
bury's archbishop on miracles, and then admire a genius 
that was centuries in advance of its own age. 

• "And "in the text 
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STOTS PUCE OSS'. 



ITS READINESS OF Dl VINATION. 

Northumberland, See what a ready tong^ae suspicion hath ! 

He that bat fears the thing he would not know, 

Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyes 

That what he fear'd is chanced* 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act i. Soeiie 1. 

SOMETIMES MISLEADS. 

K, Hewry VI. The bird that hath been limed in a bush, 
With trembling wings, misdoabteth every bosh. 

Srd pari King Henry VI. Act v. Scene 6. 

SOSPICION A ?ICE OF OLD AGE. 

Polonius. It seems it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions,* 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack discretion. 

Hamlet, Act iL Scene L 

SUSPICION EASILY EXCITED IN THE JEALOUS. 

logo, . , . Trifles light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 

As proofs of holy writ. . • 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons. 

Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste ; 

Bat with a little act upon the blood. 

Bum like the mines of sulphur. 

OtkeOo, ActiiL Scene 3. 

* Dr. Johnson observes, that men long aocnstomed to the ^es of life conunoalf 
"cast beyond themselTei^" that is to say, ''let their cnnauig go fivther than reawa 
can attend it." 
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ITS COWARDICE. 

Brutus. . . .1 know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life : arming myself with patience, 

To stay the providence of some high powers, 

That govern us below. 

Jtditts CtBsar. Act v. Scene 1. 



ITS WICKEDNESS. 

Imogen, . . . Against self-slaughter 

There is a prohibition so divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. 

CymbeUne, ActiiL Soene4. 



This is a painful topic. It cannot be denied Hiat the crime 
continues only too common, and a shocking crime it is. 
There is only one remark that I am inclined to make in 
connexion with it. Why is that solemn farce kept up at 
coroner's inquests of bringing in a verdict of ^ temporary 
insanity," without a tittle of evidence to support it ? Is 
not ali crime in a degree insamty of the mind ? Why is 
not the same verdict given in the case of murder ? Why 
not in the case of petty larceny ? Oh 1 what an amount 
of mockery there is in the world ! 
o 
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Leonato. How much better is it to weep at joy, tiian to 

iov at weepine ! 

•* ' * Much ado about Notkinff, AM i. Scene 1. 

Antony. Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes. 
Seeing tiiose beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. . ... « , 
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ITS PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES. 

Adcan. Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellions liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashfol forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility : 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty bnt kindly. 

As you like it. ActU. SoeneS. 

* Vttlethei«nMifa<m*'DniiilEeimeM"«ii(e. 
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ITS MODE or OPERATION. 

Angda, The tempter, or the tempted, who dnB most ? 

Not she, nor doth she tempt ; bat it is I,* 

That lying by the violet, in the son, 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower, 

Corrapt with Yirtnons season* 

Measurejor Measure, Act ii. Scene 2, 

King John, How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes deeds ill done ! Hadst thou not been by, 

A fellow by tiie hand of natoie mark*d, 

Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 

This mmrder had not come into my mind : 

Bat, taking note of thy abhorred asp^pt, 

Finding thee fit Ibr bloody yillany. 

Apt, liable, to be employed in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hadst thon but shook thy head, or made a paose, 

When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 

Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 

But thou didst understand me by my signs. 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let tiiy heart consent. 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which botii our tongues held vile to name. 

King John, Act it. Scene 2. 

• The leriptanl puuge will fanmediately occur to tlie reader, ** M«n is tempted 
when he u drmwrn enay bff hi$ oaw kutt mid tnHetd." 

o 2 
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NOT AMENABLE TO LAW. 

iMheUa, His act did not overtake his bad intent : 

And most be boned but as an intent 

That perish'd by the way : thooghts are no subjects; 

Intents bat merely thoughts. 

Measure /or Hfeaswe. Act v. Scene 1 . 



RAPIDITT OF THO0GBT. 

JuUet, • . . Thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun's beams, 
Driving back shadows over low'ring hills. 

Borneo and JtdioU Act ii. Scene A. 



The difficully, indeed the next-to-impossibility, of divining 
precisely the motipea of man, or the exact tendency of his 
thoughts, ought to make legislators sufficiently cautious in 
framing laws touching anything but acts ; for it is those that 
we have to deal with : and, as I have before hinted in the 
remarks on Severity in Laws, we had best leave a man's 
thoughts and conscience to a more infallible Tribunal than 
can exist on earth. Many blunders have been committed 
by statesmen and legislators, by not attending to this dis- 
tmction. What is positively injurious to society, (not what 
we may fancy injurious to a man's own soul,) is what we 
should take cognizance of in human legislation. 
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niMK tTBiVela in diven pacei witb divers ppnoiu. 
Q tell yon who time ambles withal, who tune trota 
withal, who time gallopa withal, and who he stands still 
withal. 

Orlando. I pr'jthee, who doth he trot withal F 

BoKilind. Harry, he trots hard * with a yoong maid, 
between the contract of her marriage, and the day it is 
lolenmized ; if the interint be bnt a se'nnight, time's pace 
M BO hard that It seems the length of serea years. 

Orlando. Who ambles time tnthal 7 

Rosalind. With a priest that lacks Latin, and ft rich man 
that hath not the goat ; for the one sleeps easily, because 
he cannot (tody ; and the other lives merrily, because he 
feels no pain : the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wastefiil learning ; the other knowing no burden of heavy 
tedions penury. These time ambles wilhaL 

Orlanda. Who doth he gallop withal } 

 TUi rdVb ta tbc rDiigh4<ld onpJaHiiIBOtini of tbB trot, tkd DOI 10 id npMrl;. 
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Romtmd, WiHi a thief to tbe gallowB : for though he go 
as softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orlando, Who stays it still wiHial ? 

RotaUiuL With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep 
between term and term, and Hien they perceive not how 
time moves. 

Jm you Uht U. Act iiL Seene i. 



VALUE OF TIME. 

K» Richard, Why, mide, thon hast many years to live. 

Gaunt, But not a minute, king, that thou canst give ; 

Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow *.* 

Thon canst help time to furrow me wiHi age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage. 

King BiehardlL AotiaoeneS. 



HuUpur, • . . The time of life 18 short; 
To spend that shortness basely, were too long. 
If Ufe did ride upon a dial's point. 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

lit part Ging Henry IV. Act ▼. Scene 2. 



ILL NEWS TKAYELS FAST. 

K, Edward IV. Is €larence dead ? — ^The order wM ft- 

vers'd! 
Glotter, But ^, poor man, by your first order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 
That came too lag to see him buried. 

King Rtehard in. Act iL Scene 1. 

« Dr. Johnson obMrrei, with feferenoB to thb pemge, that "Uii Matter of very 
mctondioly conudontioii, that all human adfantagct confer more power of doiu 
erUthangood." '^ ^ 
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Romeo. . . Sad hoars seem long. 

Romeo and JuUet, Aet i. Scene 1. 



logo, Pleasare and action make the hours seem short 

OtheOo. Act i!. Scene 3. 



The time of clocks and watches is bat an arbitrary mea- 
surement We have seen what Rosalind and Orlando say, 
of its varying with different people according to their oc- 
cupations. The sum of the world's observations on time 
may be thus briefly described :~ on reviewing the past, it 
appears long, if many events have been crowded into it, 
and short if the memory can supply but a few. It is pre- 
cisely the reverse with the present— then the more nume- 
rous and interesting the occupations, the shorter the time 
appears. And with regard to the future ; if anticipated 
events are agreeable, the intermediate time appears slow ; 
if disagreeable, the time seems only too rapid. The fol- 
lowing observations of Confucius, the Chinese sage, on the 
course of time, is so curiously in harmony with Shaks- 
pere's views, that my readers will excuse my introducing 
it here. I have rendered it into English without, I believe, 
departing much from the author, if Schiller's German ver- 
sion be faithful to the originaL 

A SAYING OF CONHJCIUS ON TIME. 

** A threefold aspect has the coarse of Time. 
The Future loiteringly wends its way ; 
Swift as the winged arrow from the bow, 
The Present glances by, leaving the Past 
Motionless — ^irrecoverably lost 
Impatient eagerness will nought avail 
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To wing its heavy flight, on iU approach : 

Irresolation, to its sore dismay, 

fFiUfind it come and gOy heedless alike 

Of fears and of procrastinating doubts. 

Careering on in dread rapidity ; 

While sad remorse may seek the mightiest spell 

In vain to aid it in recovering 

One instant of immoveable /mu/ time. 

Wouldst thou, then, wisely choose that patji of life 

Which terminates in happiness and peace, 

Serenely wait and ponder on the Futttre-^ 

The present pass in innocence and virtue — 

Thus thou wilt make of it a valued friend, 

And no sad thoughts will cause the Past to bear 

The semblance of a mortal enemy." 

A most extraordinary illustration of the notorious worth- 
lessness of human judgment, in measuring the duration of 
time, occurs in the celebrated trial of Richard Patch for 
the murder of his master, which took place near the close 
of the last century. The deceased was a respectable 
tradesman, near London, and the prisoner Patch his con- 
fidential clerk and intended partner ; and the facts of the 
case were shortly these. The prisoner had been spending 
the evening in friendly chat with the deceased, and at his 
house. The parlour in which they sat (drinking gro^) 
opened into the same passage as the door of the kitchen, 
and nearly opposite to the latter. The prisoner had occa- 
sion to leave ^e parlour, crossed the passage, leaving the 
parlour door open and deceased sitting rather drowsy in 
his chair, — went into the kitchen, where he got a candle 
from the deceased's maid-servant ; and on the testimony 
of the latter it was that the case principally depended. 
She swore that Patch, on leaving the kitchen, walked 
straight along the passage to the front door of the house, 
that she heard him open it and go oat, that she heard his 
steps as he walked along past the front of the house, and 
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through a conrt yard beyoDd, — that she heard him enter 
an onthonse at the end of the court, and slam the door 
after him, and insiantly after, (mark the ifutanHy) a pistol 
went off, close by her, between the kitchen and the par- 
lour, and her master staggered in, shot by some one who 
had taken his aim from the passage, and through the open 
parlour door ! The counsel, in defence of the prisoner, 
stated that the distance between the outhouse and the 
parlour door had been measured, and was found to be 
about seventy feet, (I speak from memory) with some 
turnings on ^e way. Now, he argued, (and fairly) that 
no human being could possibly run, or even fly, seventy 
feet,* and take a deliberate aim with a pistol instanily, — 
that the maid-servant's testimony was honest, and if she 
was to be believed, the prisoner must be acquitted. Where- 
upon the counsel for the crown replied, that without cast- 
ing a doubt on the witness's truth, the evidence was not 
worth the jury's attention ; for it was notorious that peo- 
ple's judgment as to the duration of time is so dependent 
on how they happen to be occupied, and so liable to be 
warped by agitation and other causes, that it is next to 
worthless in most cases, and particularly, so in such an 
important one as was then before them. The judge took 
the same view in his charge to the jury, who followed his 
lordship's direction, paid no attention to that all important 
word ** itutantly," and found the prisoner guilty! The 
propriety of their verdict was confirmed by other evidence} 
and the prisoner hung. 
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LOST AND PRESENT. 

• 

Friar, . . • For so it falls oaty 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 

Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 

Why, then we rack the valae ; then we find 

The virtue, that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours. 

Much ado about Nothing. Act iv. Scene 1. 



KtTig. . • . Our rash faults 
Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
Not knowing them until we know their grave ; 
Oft our displeasures, to ourselves unjust, 
Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust. 

AWtvoeUtluUfndswdl, Act v. Scene 3. 



Gaunt. . . . The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony: 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen 'd more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to gloze ; 
More are men's ends mark'd than their lives before : 
The setting sun, and music at the dose. 
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As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance, more than things long past. 

King Richard 11, Act ii. Scene 1. 



Antony. What our contempts do often harl firom as. 

We wish it omv agam : the present pleasure, 

By revelation lowering,* does become 

Tlie opposite of itself. 

Antony and Cleopatrtt, Act L Scene S. 



Octcaritu Catar* It hath been taught as from the primal 

state 

That he, which is, was wish'd, antil he were : 

And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd, till ne'er worth love, 

Tomes dear'd hj being lack'd. 

Urid, Act i. Scene 4. 



* By elumge of time aad drcimiiteiiee. 
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NOT TO BE SPOKEN AT ALL TIMES. 

GunztUo. The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness. 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore. 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Ten^pest, Actii. Scene 1. 



TRUTH IN ACTIONS. 

Proteus, Truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 

Two Geniknten qf Verona.' Aot ii. Soene 2. 



TRUTH PEACEFUL. 

Norfolk. . . . Truth hath a quiet breast. 

Kvt^ Richard II. Act L Scene 3. 



TRUTH PERENNIAL. 

Prince. Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively from age to age ? . 

Buckingham, Upon record, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my lord, it were not register*d : 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age 
As 'twere retaii'd to all posterity. 

King Richard III« A(A iii. Soene 1. 
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Truth has always been so diffienlt to find, that men have 
been extremely fond of speculating as to the locality of its 
residence, and ** prating of its whereabouts.*' It was gene- 
rally considered a settled fact that it lived somewhere very 
much out of the way; and with this notion in his head we 
all know that one writer has declared *< it lies hid at t)ie 
bottom of a well 1 '' 

I am happy to say, however, that Mr. Browning has at 
length discovered its snug domicile ; and that we have not 
so far to travel to meet with it, as has been imagined. I 
make no apology for giving my readers the benefit of the 
whole passage. Its talented author, having found out 
truth, will not object to its spread in all directions. 

** Truth is within ourselves : it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate*er you may believe ; 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where Truth abides in fullness ; and, around, 

Wall within wall, the gross flesh hems it in ; 

Perfect and true Perception — ^which is Truth : 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh, 

Which blinds it, and makes Error : and, * to know,' 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprison'd splendour may dart forth, 

Then in effecting entry for the light." 

Paracelsus, 
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SWBET AND SOUR. 



* 



SdUuUo, Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will eyermore peep through their ejes. 
And langh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 
And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Merchant qf Venice. AotL Scene 1. 
ORACLES. 

GnUiano, There are a sort of men, whose yisages 
Bo cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain. 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, * I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !' 
Oh, my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure, 
Tf they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, fools. 

THE SERIOUS MAN. 

Cteaar. . . .He reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 
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Quite fhroogh the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 
As thon dost, Antony ; be hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, &c. &c. 

JttJMM Ctnar, Act L Scene 8. 

THE COURTIER. 

Kent, • . . Sach smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too intrinse to unloose : smooth every passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebels , 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 
As knowing nought, like dogs^ bat following. 

King Lear. Act ii. Scene 2. 



THE BLUNT MAN. 

Duke ef ComtualL . . This is some fellow, 

Who having been prais'd for bluntness, doth affect 

A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb, 

Quite from his nature : he cannot flatter, he ! — 

An honest mind and plain, — he must speak truth : 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he's plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 

Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty silly ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely. 

Ibid. 



THE QUARRELSOME MAN. 

Mercuiio. Thou! why thou wilt quarrel with a man 
that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than 
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thoa hast. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 

nuts, having no other reason bat because thon hast hazel 

eyes. What eye, bat such an eye, woald spy out such a 

quarrel ?— Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egg is ftill 

of meat -, and yet thy head hath been beaten as addle as 

an egg, for quarrelling. Thou hast quarrelled with a man 

for coughing in the street, because he hath waken'd thy 

dog that hath lain asleep in the sun. Didst thou not 

fall out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before 

Easter ? With another, for tying his new shoes with old 

ribband ? And yet thon wilt tutor me for quarrelling ! 

Benvolio. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any 

man should buy the fee simple of my life for an hour and 

a quarter. 

Borneo and Jttliet, Act in. Scene 1. 



THS TBMPORIZEJl. 

Hamlet. Thus has he (and many more of the same breed, 

that I know, the drossy age dotes on) only got the tune of 

the timcy and outward habit of encounter: a kind of yesty 

collection, which carries them .through the most fond and 

winnow'd opinions ; and, do but blow them to their trial, 

the bubbles are out. 

Hamiei, Act ▼. SoeDB 8. 



SUFFERERS FROM NATURAL DEFECTS. 

Hamlet, So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That, for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty 
Siuce nature cannot choose his origin) 
By the o'ergrowth of some complexion,* 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

* Hamonr. 
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Or by some habit, that too much o'erleavens 

The form of plausive maoners : — that these men, — 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

Being nature's livery, or fortune*s star, — 

Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace. 

As inlinite as man may undergo,) 

Shall in the general censure * take corruption 

From that particular fault The drachm of base 

Doth all the noble substance often dout,f 

To his own scandal. 

HamieL Aot i. Scene 4. 



8ELF-00TERNHENT AND ITS VALUE. 

Haaniet. . . Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hath ta'en with equal thanks ; and blest are those. 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart 

Ibid, Aet ill. Scene 9. 



* Opinioii. ^ Pat out 
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SHOULD BE ACTITB. 

Duke, Heaven doth with as, as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth from us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. 

Mecuurefor Jfeowwre. Act i. Scene 1. 

YIRTUS THE ONLY TRUE NOBILITT. 

King. From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed ; 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honour : good alone 
Is good, without a name ; vileness 
The property by what it is should go, 

Not by the title 

. Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers : the mere word's a slare, 
Debauch'd on every tomb ; on every grave 
A lying trophy : and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honoured bones indeed. 

AlPt toetl that ends toell. Acta. Scene 3. 

VIRTUE COURAGEOUS. 

Suffolk, True nobility is exempt from fear. 

ind part King Henry VI. Act iv. Scene 1. 
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Duke. Virtae is bold, and groodness neTer fearfol. 

Measure for Measure. Act iii. Scene 1. 



yirtub's wide influence. 



Portia. How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naus^hty world. 

Merchant qf Venice* Act v. Soene I. 



VIRTUE CONFIDENT. 

Say. The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and resolnte. 

9ad part King SenryYl. Aetiv. Soene 4. 



VIRTUE CONSISTS IN ACTS AND THEIR REFLECTION. 

Ulysses. . . Man — how dearly ever parted,* 
How much in having, or without, or in, — 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owns, but by reflexion : 
As when his virtues shining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 

AchiUes. . . . This is not strange. — 
The beauty that is borne here in the face. 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others' eyes : nor doth the eye itself 
(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself. 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 
Salute each other with each other's form. 
For speculation turns not to itself, 

• Howeirer exoeUeDOy endowed. 

p 2 
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Till it bath travell'd, and is married there, 

Where it may see itself. 

Ulysses, • . No man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much consisting,) 

Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of himself know them for ought 

Till he behold them form'd in the applause 

Where they are extended: which like an arch re?erberates 

The voice again ; or like a gate of steel 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

His iigore and his heat 

TroUus and Crasida, Act iii. Scene 3. 



Having previously hinted (I hope not too disrespectfully) 
at the Deontological doctrines of human duiy^ it seems 
unnecessary to go over the very similar ground connected 
with the subject of virtue. I will merely observe, the word 
** virtue '' is used in this work in its common acceptation 
amongst the civHized nations of the present day, viz. as sig- 
nifying that course of action sanctioned by the Christian 
religion, and which (thanks to the Divine Author of that 
religion) in the end, will always be found to procure for 
man his highest possible happiness.' 

The doctrine of Deontology is, that man should act, in 
all cases, with tliie sole motive of procuring for himself the 
greatest possible amount of enjoyment ; and that such ex- 
pressions as ^ habits qf virtue " are all nonsense ! 
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A CRYING EVIL. 

K. Henry V. Therefore take heed how you impawn our 
person, 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war; 
We charge you in the name of God, take heed ; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend. 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint, 
'Gainst him, whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make^uch waste in brief mortality.* 

King Henry V. Act i. Scene 2. 

WARLIKE SERVICES ESTIMATED. 

Belarius. • . The toil of the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I' the name of fame and honour : which dies i* the search : 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times. 
Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what's worse 
Must courtsey at the censure. 

CymbeUne. Aotiii. Scene 3. 



A CONVICTION of the immorality of war, is fast spreading 
through all enlightened communities; and sensible peo- 

* The reada's mind will here natarally recar to the passage of Scripture, * Offences 
iniut needs oome, but woe to him from whom the offence eometh." 

p 3 
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pie begin to wonder how it was they ever came to think 
mnrder dignified by its being made wholesale. In Eng- 
land, I believe, an abhorrence of war is more widely felt 
through all classes than is generally imagined, and Dr. 
Channing's pamphlet cannot fail to produce a powerful 
effect on the other side of the Atlantic. Indeed, so much 
has the public mind of our nation in this respect changed 
for the better of late years, that 1 do believe the people 
would sternly set their face against war on any ground 
but the most solemn and patriotic principle. 




I 
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WIT 



PLAYING UPON TVORDS. 

Clown, A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit; 
How quickly the wrong side may be turned outward ! 

Ttoel/th Night. Act ill. Scene 1. 

PUNNING A LOW DEGREE OF WIT. 

Lorenzo. How every fool can play upon a word I I think 
the best g^^ace of wit will shortly turn into silence ; and 
discourse grow commendable in none only but parrots. 

Merchant qf Venice, Act iii. Scene 5. 

SaEVITir THE SOUL OF WIT. 

PoUmiiu, . . . Brevity is the soul of wit ; 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. 

Hamlet, Act ii. Scene S. 



^ How every fool can play upon a word !" says Shakspere: 
and was himself, of all men, most guilty of the folly! 
But, as I have elsewhere remarked, he sometimes feU into 
the temptation to which all dramatic authors are liable, 
of catering to the vulgar taste, though at the same time it 
might offend his own good judgment Whole scenes will 
occur to the mind of any of his readers, consisting from 
beginning to end of little more than puns and quibbling on 
the meaning of words; yet Shakspere was a wit of the 
highest order. Tlie truth is, when our Author descends 
from the dignity of his own intellect, he generally still 
contrives to show you, that it is either necessary for the 
keeping of his characters, or to please the taste of the day. 
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HER WILL. 



Ford^ What tliey think in their hearts they may effect, 
They will break their hearts bat they will effect. 

Merry Wives qf Windsor, Act ii. Scene 8. 



RCR WIT. 



Rosalind. Make * the doors npon a woman's wit, and it 

will out at the casement ; shot that, and 'twill out at the 

key-hole ; stop that, 'twill fly with the smoke ont at the 

chimney. 

At yott like it. Act iv. Soene 1. 



BER RULl NO PASSION. 



(Hd Lady, Yon, that have so fair parts of woman on you, 

Have too a woman's heart; which ever yet 

Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty! 

King Henry "Vll'U Aot&SceneS. 



HER QUALITIES. 

York, Tis beanty that doth oft make women proud ; 

• . a . • • • 

'Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
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Tis goyernment * that makes them seem divine ; 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible. 

3rd part King Henry VI. Act i. Soetie 4. 

HER TEARS. 

SebasHan, Fare ye well at once; my bosom is fall of 
kindness ; and I am jet so near the manners of my mother, 
that upon the least occasion more, mine eyes will tell tales 

of me. 

Twe^fih Night. Act ii. Scene 1. 



Exeter. . . .Over Saffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kissed his lips; 
And M>, espous'd to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble- ending love* 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 
These waters from me, which I would have stopp'd ; 
But I had not so much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into my eyes. 
And gave me up to tears. 

King Henry V. Act iv. Scene 6. 



* Propriety ofdemcAnoor and amiable temper. 
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WOWAWS) IIMFIimiFBCTE(D)M§, 



Ferdinand, . . . Full many a lady 
I have ey'd with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow'd. 

And put it to the foil. . • • 

Tempe$t, Act iii. Soeoe 1 . 



Viola, How easy is it, for the proper.false * 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms ! 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we ; 

For such as we are made of, such we be. 

TTweifth Night. ActiL Scene 2. 



Angela, . . . Nay, women are frail too. 

ladbella. Aye, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 
Women ! help Heaven ! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail ; 
For we are soft as our complexions are, 
And credulous to false prints. 

Measure for Metuure. Act ii. Scene 4, 

• *'IVoper-falw," may men here " a Ciir exterior with spcdons demeanour." 
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Rogalind. Do you not know I am a woman ? When I 

think, I must speak, 

Jis you like it Act iii. Scene 3. 



Cressida, Ah ! poor onr sex ! this fault in Qs I find, 
The error of oar eye directs our mind. 

Troiltis and Cressida. Aet v. Scene 2. 



Portia. Oh, constancy, he strong apon my side ! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue! 
1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! 

Julius Cmaar. Act ii. Scene 4. 
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WOKflAM^S Efl©T 



DEEP THOUGH SILENT. 

Viola (disguised as Cesario.) . • Ay, but I know 
Too well what love women to men may owe : 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duhe, , . . And what*s her history ? 

Viola. A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 

And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 

We men may say more, swear more ; but, indeed, 

Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 

Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Twelfth NigkL Aotii Scene 4. 

OFTEN WON BY VALOUR. 

Sir Toby, Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 

basis of valour. Challenge me the Count's youth to fight 

with him ; hurt him in eleven places; my niece shall take 

note of it; and assure thyself, there is no love-broker in 

the world can more prevail in man's commendation with 

woman, than report of valour. 

md. Aotiii. Soenea. 
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BROOKS NOT CONTRADICTION. 



Julia. Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. • . . 
The more thou dam*st it up, the more it burns. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage: 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in bis pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 
I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Two Gentlemen qf Verona. Act ii. Scene 7. 



woman's love superior to affliction. 

CanUUo. . • . You know, 
Prosperity's the very bond of love : 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

Perdita. , . . One of these is true : 

I think, affliction may subdue the cheek, 

But not take in the mind. 

Winter's Tale. Act iv. Soene 3. 
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Luciano. There's nothing sitaate nnder heaven's eye, 
Bat hath its bound, in earth, in sea, in sky : 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 
Are their males' subject, and at their controls : 
Men, more divine, the masters of all these. 
Lords of the wide world, and wild wat'ry seas, 
Indued with intellectual sense and soals. 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 
Are masters to their females, and their lords: 

Then let your will attend on their accords. 

Comedy ofJErrort, Aoft ii. Scene 1. 



TiMB was when this subject would have been smiled at, 
and dismissed with a joke; but the temper of the times is 
changing, and great truths are now-a-days treated with 
more attention than the bestowing on them of a curl of the 
lip, or a repartee ; and assuredly, if any topic be worth prob» 
ing to its utmost depths, the happiness of half human exist- 
ence is one* After the writings of such women as Min 
Martineau, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Sedgewick, 
and the authoress of ^* Woman's Mission," the question is 
not likely to be dropped until it shall be determined on i 
principles of reason and justice. What those principles 
are, it is my present purpose slightly to glance at. A 
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comprehensive treatment of the whole subject would fill 
volumes ; the object, therefore, of mj present cursory ob- 
BO'vations is merely to present some apology for the view 
that Shakspere has taken of the matter ; and I trust the 
few defensive remarks that I shall venture to throw nut, 
will be received in good part by my female readers, for 
the greatest possible happiness of whose sex there exists 
not a more sincere well-wisher than the writer of these 
lines. 

Miss Martineau's great talents and virtues are likely 
to give her opinions such weight with her own sex, that 
I feel particularly anxious in this place humbly to protest 
against her charges against man, that he keeps up his 
authority over woman by the law of tmgM against right, 
and that woman's subordination and inequality of rights 
are founded on a gratuitous assumption of the inferiority 
of her mental powers ; and that this assumption of man 
has operated in keeping down woman in all ages.* Now 
take but a passing glance at the history of woman in 
all eras of the world, amongst nations with any pre- 
tence to civilization, and see whether these charges are 
borne out by fact See whether man has prevented 
woman rising to the highest worldly eminence ! From 
the queen of Sheba, Cleopatra, and Zenobia of ancient 
times; to the Elizabeth, Christiana, empress Catharine, 
and queen Victoria of modem days ! — What a catalogue 
of female names, before which the great ones of the earth 
have bowed ! So much for public wrongs. Then, think 
of the times of chivalry, and of her influence of a more 
private nature. — Remember the mother of the Gracchi, 
and say whether woman has not obtained her due share 
of respect and admiration for her home virtues. In short, 
read Lady Morgan s late work, '* Woman and her Master," 
intended to support Miss Martineau's opinions, and those 
of her Lad3n3hip, on the same matter: and see whether 

* I believe this is an accnrate statement, m $ubttanee, of her views, as contained 
in " Society in America." 
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the history of woman, there so ably sketched, does not 
entirely overthrow those opinions. 

Bat supposing woman's subordination to man to be 
founded on an assumption of her inferiority of intellect, 
is such an assumption entirely gratuitous f I cannot but 
think (though it requires some courage to say it) that some 
grounds, however weak they may be thought, do eaeist in 
support of such an assumption. In the first place, it is by 
no means unfair to draw an analogy from her physical 
structure. There are peculiarities in her bodily frame, 
well known to anatomists and physiologists, such as a 
particular delicacy of the skin, and of the bony structure, 
and other peculiarities which need not be alluded to ; the 
existence of which appears to justify a condusion that 
woman was not intended by her Maker for such an active 
and prominent part in the affairs of the world as man. 
It has also been lately ascertained that the average weight 
ofwmnarCs brain is less than man*s, which is alone a weighty 
fact, with those who believe the brain to be the iastro- 
ment through which the mind acts. Turn we again to the 
practical experience contained in woman's history. Have 
her attainments ever equalled man's ? Take the depart' 
ments most favourable to her excelling in them ; paint- 
ing and musical composition. Now we know that Carlo 
Dolci's daughter made some good copies of her father's 
pictures, and we have also heard of the respectable pro- 
ductions of one Angelica Kauffinan ; but has woman ever 
reached the highest walk of this art ? or produced a painter 
of the loftiest range of genius, like Raphael ? The same 
may be said of music Has there ever been a female 
musical composer of first*rate excellence ? Yet there is 
nothing to prevent her rivalling man in these two arts, as 
regards her education. It is true a practical study of 
anatomy (part of an artist's education) cannot be said to 
be within her reach ; — ^but that is not required for land' 
scape painting. Yet where do we hear of a female Poussin, 
or Claude ? 
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And even if it be asserted that she does labour under 
general disadvantages of education, likely to prevent her 
excelling in these arts, I at once refer to mj remarks on 
" Nataral liispositions," and I ask, are all men favourably 
educated ? — Was the divine Oorreggio, in birth and educa- 
tion, favourably circumstanced ? 

It appears to me then, that some arguments may be 
adduced which favour the notion of woman's intellect not 
reaching the grasp of man's. But even if they are not 
entitled to much weight, another question arises. It would 
appear, that in most human affairs authority and govern- 
ment must rest somewhere. It would be well, certainly, 
if perfect mutttal love could govern all things. But, at least 
at present, such a desirable state of things does not exist. 
It becomes necessary then to exercise superior direction, 
or command. — Is it to be vested in woman or man ? I 
pause for a reply. 

Then, with the respect to public aadprivcUe occupations ; 
the laws respecting a wise division of labour apply. It is 
evidently advisable that one class should perform public 
duties, whilst the other is attending to private ones. 
Would it be the best for human happiness, that man 
should undertake the latter and woman try her hand at the 
former ? I pause for a reply. 

Bat I pass on to notice some complaints that have been 
made that, even as woman is at present situated, she is 
not treated by man as she ought to be, — that the laws are 
unfavourable to her, especially as regards property, and in 
some cases tyrannical — and have been made witii a view 
to man's gain and woman's degradation — T cannot but 
think the complaint is a hasty one, and in some degree 
unjust. On examining our £nglish law as regards woman, 
it will be found, that if on the one hand it deprives her of 
what she considers her rights, on the other hand it confers 
on her peculiar privileges. I need only give one illustra- 
tion of my meaning. A wife's personal property becomes 
her husband's on marriage. This law she complains of. 

Q 
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Whilst ike same Engtish law privileged her from arrest, 
and made her husband liable for all her debts. Here was 
the quid pro quo. I would not, however, say that oar laws 
respecting woman are perfect. — Bui I ask^ are they perfect 
as regards man ? The same may be said of education. 
The education of both sexes is faulty, but improving ; and 
it will improve. And really, speaking practically, — ^with 
the exception of exclusion from the Universities (whidi I 
for one think no great loss) — I believe the female educa- 
tion of the present day, amongst the better classes, quite 
as good as that of the males. 

Again, woman complains of difficulty in obtaining 
honourable maintenance for herself without loss of caste ! 
May not man complain in like manner ? Can a gentle- 
man — ^bom, engage himself in a menial occupation with- 
out loss of caste ? No ! the evil attends both sexes-^and 
both will benefit by the future enlightenment of society on 
such points. The same may be said of legislation. When 
woman's wrongs are brought before the legislature, the 
latter will, I am certain, pay attention to them fuUy equal 
to what they would give to the wrongs of their own sex. 
All bad laws wiU be reformed in time. Meanwhile let wo- 
man wait with patience, like man, for their amelioration. 

To conclude: having made some remarks that may 
appear to some rather disparaging to woman's mental 
powers^ I cheerfully hasten to acknowledge her equality, or 
even superiority, to man in her moral qualities. And let 
her be satisfied with this ! Knowledge is good, virtue is 
better. Her excellency in the latter peculiarly fits her for 
her present position. 'Tis in home influence that she 
shines ; and what is society but an aggregate of homes f 
I regard her duties, particularly in the eariy education of 
children, not a whit behind man's in dignUyy and peihapi 
before them in point of personal happiness. As the guardian 
of the purity, integrity, and benevolence of private life, I 
consider her occupying a more exalted station than that of 
him who makes the floor of parliament ring with the ap- 
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planse of his eloquence, or the thunder of his artillery and 
tiie shrieks of its victims echo from the Seine to the Boro- 
dino ! 

Let those who wish to see similar views to those which I 
have adopted better treated than I can treat them, indulge 
themselves with a perusal of a delightful little work called 
^Woman's Mission," and in that mission behold her 
truest triumph. 
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PEACE. 

Archbishop qfYork. 

PEACE is of the nature of a conquest ; 

For then both parties nobly are subdued, 

And neither party loser. 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act iv. Scene 2. 
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BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS, ETC. 
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K. Edward IV. I every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And more in peace my soul shall part to heaven, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 

• . . • a • 

Gloster. Good morrow to my sovereign king and queen ; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

K* Edtvard, Happy indeed, as we have spent the day : 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity. 
Made peace of enmity, fair lo?e of hate. 

Gloster, A blessed labour ! 

King Richard III. Act ii. Scene 1. 
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death's symptoms. 



Prince Henry. Death, having .prey'd upon the ontward 

parts, 

Leaves them insensible ; and his siege is now 

Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 

With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold. 

Confound themselves. 

JEtfi^ John, Act V. Scene 7. 



A CRISIS IN PAIN AND EVIL. 



Pandvlph. Before the curing of a strong disease, 

Even in the instant of repair and health. 

The fit is strongest : evils that take leave. 

On their departure most of all show * evil. 

Ibid, Act iii. Scene 4. 



THE JUSTICE OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

King, In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence's gilded band may shove by justice; 

And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 

In its true nature ; and we ourselves compell'd, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 

To give in evidence. — What then ? What rests ? — 

Try what repentance can :— what can it not ? 

Samlet. Act iii. Scene 3. 

• Seem. 
R 3 
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PRATEB SHOULD COMB FBOM THE HEABT. 

Khug. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words, without thoughts, noTer to Hea?eii go.* 

Bamiet, Act iii. SoeoB 3. 



UNWISE P&ATEES. 

Menecrates. • • We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 

Deny us for our good : so find we profit 

By losing of our prayers. 

Antony and Cleopixtra. Act ii. Soeoe 1. 



EVERY THING HAS TtB USE AND ABUSE. 

Friar Laurence, Ob, mickle is the powerful grace that 
lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities ; 
For, nought so vile that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor ought so good, but, strain'd from that fair use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 
Virtue itself turns vice^ being misapplied ; 
Aud vice sometime's by action dignified. 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power ; 
Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man, as well as herbs — ^grace and rude will ; 
And, where the worser is predominant,. 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant, 

Borneo and Juliet. Act ii. Scene 3. 
• *Tldi people wonfaipiiH with fbdrlipa, bat their heart! are Car from me." 
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'WOBLDLT MAXIMS. 

PalorUus. . . . Give thy thoughts no toDgae, 
Nor any unproportion d thought its act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Gi?e every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure,* but reserve thy judgment. 

 •••.« 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all : — to thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day^ 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Hamlet, Aeti. Scene 3. 



DOING EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME. 

York, But by bad courses, may be understood 
That their events can never fall out good. 

King Richard II. Act ii. Scene 1 . 



JUDGING BY THE EVENT. 

TroUu8. We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it 

Troihu and Cressida, Act ii. Scene 2. 

* Opinion. 
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JUDGMENT ilFFECTBD BT PASSION. 

Nedor, • . . Pleasaro and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. 



JYoUtu and CreMsida. Aat ii. Scene 2. 



SERVILE PRAISE. 



Poet. When we for recompense have prais'd the vile^ 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good. 

Timon qf Atheru. Act L Scene 1. 



^ LET WELL ALONE.'' 

Pembroke* When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness : 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse ; 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault. 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

King John, Act iv. Scene S. 



Duke of Albany, Striving to better, oft we mar what's 

welL 

King Lear* Act i. Scene 4. 



RASHNESS AND ITS CURE. 

Regan To wilful men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 

Must be their schoolmasters. 

Ibid. Actii.Scene4. 
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FIRMNESS IN IVRONO BECOMES OBSTINACY. 

Hector, . . .To persist 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 
Bat makes it mnch more heavy. 

Troihu and Creanda. Act ii. Scene 2. 



GROWTH OF THOUGHT. 

Laertes. Nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward senrice of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal. 

Hamlet, ActL Scene 3. 



UNDUE RESPECT TO ANTIQUITY. 

Coriolanus, What custom wills, in all things should we 

do it, 

The dust on antique time would lie unswept. 

And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 

For truth to over-peer. 

Coriokuua, Act iL Scene 3. 



ADOPTION AND NATURE. 

Countess, . . . 'Tis often seen, 
Adoption strives with nature; and choice breeds 

A native slip to us from foreign seeds. 

AlFs weU thai ends weU, Act i. Scene 3. 



DOUBT WORSE THAN CERTAINTY. 

Imogen, . . Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 

Than to be sure they do : for certainties 

Either are past remedies ; or, timely knowing, 

The remedy then bom. 

CymbeUne. Act L Scene 7. 
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EFFECT OF KIOHT ON THE SENSES. 

Hermia. Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more qaick of apprehension makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompense. 

JUidsununer Nigkts Dream, Act iiL Soene 2* 
VAEIETT PLEASING. 

Prince Henry. If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they seldom come, they wish'd-for come ; 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

1st part Kiitg Henry IV. Aot L Scene SL 

POYESTT AND HONESTT. 

Touchstone. Rich honesty dwells, like a miser, in a poor 
house i as your pearl, in your foul oyster. 

At you like it. Act v. Soene i. 

WHAT IS POVERTY ? 

Goneril. What need you five and twenty, ten, or fire,* 
To follow in a house ? 

Regan. What need one ? 

King Lear. Oh, reason not the need! our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

King Lear. Act ii. Scene 4. 

• ** Attendants" nndentood. 
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KIND INTENTIONS APPRECIATED. 

Theseus. . . . Never anythiDj; can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 

. And what poor doty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might,* not merit. 

Midsummer Nighffs Dream, Act v. Soene 1. 



PRESEETATION FROM DANGER. 

Gonzalo. 'Beseech you, Sir, be merry : yon ha?e cause 
(So have we all) of joy ; for our escape 
Is mnch beyond our loss : itur hint of woe f 
Is common ; every day, some sailor's wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe : but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us : then wisely, good Sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 

Tenq)e8t. Act ii. Soene 1. 



" PUT NOT TOUR TRUST IN PRINCES, ETC." 

Cardhiol Wolsey, . . . Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than ^ ars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

King Henry VXli. Act iii. Scene 2, 



* Makes allowance for want of ability. f Threatened danger. 
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WHO IS THE HERETIC i 



Pauiina. It is an heretic, that makes the iBre, 
Not she which burns in it. 

Winter's Tale. Act ii. Scene 3. 



SPECIAL ABSURDITY OF LEARNED FOLLY. 

Princeis, None are so surely caught, when they are 
catch'd, 
As wit turn'd fool : folly, in wisdom hatched, 
Hath wisdom's warrant, and the help of school ; 
And wit's own grace to grace a learned fool. 

Love's Labour's lost Act v. Scene 2. 



^* NEMO MORTALIUM OMNIBUS BORIS SAPIT." 

CamiUo, I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful ; 

In every one of these no man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Amongst the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts forth. 

Winter's Tale, Act!. Scene !& 



CiriL DISSENSION. 

K, Henry YI. Civil dissension is a viperous worm. 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 

Isl part King Henry VL Act iii« Scene 1. 



A TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 

Portia, ... I think. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
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How many things by season season'd are 

To tbeir right praise and true perfection ! 

Merefumt qf Venice. Act v. Scene I. 



OLD AGE NOT THE TIME FOR JESTING. 

K. Henry V. How ill white hairs become a fool, and 

jester ! 

2nd part King Henry IV. Act v. Scene ft. 



" CABPE DIEM." 

Enoharhus. . . . Every time 
Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Act ii. Scene 2. 



FOOLERY A SCIENCE. 

Viola. This fellow's wise enongh to play the fool ; 

And to do that well, craves a kind of wit; 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 

The quality of persons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. This is a practice 

As full of labour as a wise man's art ; 

For, folly that he wisely shows, is fit ; 

But wise men, folly fall'n, quite taint their wit. 

Twelfth Night. Act iii. Scene 1. 



FLATTERY DANGEROUS. 



Helicanus. . . Flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter'd, but a spark, 
To which that breath gives heat and stronger glowing. 

Pericles. Acti. Soene2. 
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DEGREES IN CRIME. 

Imogen. . . To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need : and falsehood 

Is worse in kings than beggars. 

Cymbeltne, Aotiii. Scene ft. 



Reader .' you have arrived at the end of this work — but 
not at the end of the Philosophy of Shakspere. 'Tis not 
one volume that can contain his wisdom ; nor lies it in 
the power of one man to discover the whole of it. Ages 
will elapse, and still new gleams of light will from time 
to time emanate from his writings to kindle the flame of 
genius yet unborn. 

Meanwhile, there is abundance here collected to make 
the human heart bow in reverence before the shrine of 
such an exalted intellect as could give out so incredible 
an amount of inspiration ; and far more than the best of 
US will find it within our ability to follow into practice. 
Let us not on that account be disheartened, but by earnest 
meditation on its multitude of truths, let ns endeavour to 
convert some of them at least into the practical philosophy 
of our lives. 
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